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Paes wy OF THEOLOGY IN NEW YORK CITY 


REAT cities are centers of life, and professions that deal with 
life are at home in them. It is obvious that professional 
training in a city has advantages for those who are to live and work 
in cities. Doctors and lawyers know this very well. The great 
schools of medicine and jurisprudence have grown up where the 
great courts and great hospitals are, where disease and accident and 
legal conflict and crime most abound, and where men get a large and 
varied experience. There have been medical and law schools in 
small towns, but they cannot grow powerfully effective, they cannot 
be sufficient unto themselves. For those whose lifework is to be in 
country places, or in small towns, there is perhaps even greater 
reason why they should prepare for it in cities. Their time of 
preparation is their one chance of establishing a wide horizon, and 
gaining an acquaintance with large things done in large ways. 

It is true, inlike manner, that a city is a good place to prepare for 
the ministry of religion. Religion has to do with life, and needs 
be studied in connection with life. Where there are all varieties 
of the need which religion undertakes to meet, and of the activities 
by which it seeks to meet them, where there is, in abundance, the 
character it produces and through which it works, where every form 
of organized religion may be found and studied, where Sunday 
schools are endeavoring to teach religion to boys and girls, where 
churches are facing the heavy problems of society, where philan- 
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thropy, inspired by religion, is doing good every day in a thousand 
ways, where temptations are keenest and questions most intricate, 
where the battle of good and evil is hottest, and their forces mar- 
shalled in strongest array,—it is not unreasonable to seek that place 
for the education of the religious leader. 

There are two possible objections to this view. One is that you 
can measure the practical problems better when you are not yourself 
in the midst of them,—you can get a better perspective and see 
which way things are moving. And no doubt there is an advantage 
in objectifying your work from time to time, by stepping back to 
look at it from a distance. But the thing is, after all, to learn how 
to do it, and it is no more reasonable to expect to learn how to do 
it without practice in doing it, than it would be to undertake to 
become a painter by looking at a subject and canvas across the 
studio. 

The other objection is more important. It is believed by many, 
and used to be believed by more, that while the city offers the prac- 
tical opportunities abundantly, it offers less readily the quiet time 
for study and for thought which the mastery of principles demands. 
To master the principles of a calling is essential for high efficiency 
in that calling. The field of theology is wide and is growing wider. 
Close application, long continued, is necessary to learn what the 
minister must know. Hours for reflection, and many of them, are 
needed to form the convictions and clarify the purposes which he 
must have to give him power. He is likely to grow superficial 
under the ceaseless strain of practical demands. The principles of 
his service are fundamental and involve to a degree unknown in 
the other professions the gradual fashioning of his own mind. He 
must have quiet seclusion for this, and a peaceful country life affords 
it best. He can supplement his mental and spiritual preparation 
afterward by his own apprenticeship in religious service. 

In this there is some truth. In all the professions there is too 
much content with facility in doing things, and too little aiming at 
the full command of the profession’s power. There are few doctors 
and few lawyers who know enough to promote the effectiveness of 
their own calling, although the number is now increasing. There 
are too many ministers who have never laid hold of the ultimate 
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facts of their calling, so as to command both intellect and action, 
and do religion’s work greatly. There are, in particular, too few 
ministers who think their problems through, and speak out of rich, 
sound minds as well as warm hearts. Ministers need learn how to 
think better than they do. But it does not follow that the way to 
do this is to get the habit of thinking apart from life. The medical 
profession is making its great advances in the laboratories and the 
operating room, by applying trained minds to the facts as they 
appear. Jurisprudence develops, not in the remote theorizings of 
country lawyers, but in the adapting of the tried principles and 
usages of the law to the new conditions of modern life. The min- 
istry is to assume its full power not by withdrawal of its candidates 
into cloistered seclusion, but by insisting on the vigorous mental 
process in sight and touch of the problems with which it has to deal. 
There is, in fact, no place where the student whose aim is efficiency 
is at such advantage as in a great city. His times of study and 
reflection he must have, of course. He must have energy of pur- 
pose to secure them. In fact the nearness of many distractions 
often makes it a simpler matter for him to turn a deaf ear to them 
all. Ina great city you can choose your own life more freely than 
ina village. Thousands of students are showing this in all the call- 
ings. But the imminent presence of the vital problems of life saves 
men from scholasticism, and enables them to apply all they know 
and all the judgments of their minds to practical and useful ends. 

There are questions you can never answer without an intense life, 
and the minister has to face most of these. The city is the best 
place for him to do it. 

Accordingly, theological schools, like those of other professions, 
have increasingly found their place in cities. And the character 
of great cities as educational centers has brought with it a very 
distinct advantage for the education of ministers. Of all profes- 
sions perhaps the ministry suffers most from isolation, and theolog- 
ical study is most able of all professional studies to profit from 
connection with other faculties of a university. Especially those 
university departments which have to do with fundamental problems 
of thought and act, and those which make the relations of men in 
society their definite object, are congenial to the studies of a min- 
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ister, for they are to a large degree his own business. To the ques- 
tions of these departments he must find answers, and answers of 
general validity, and answers whose human interest can be main- 
tained. It is better then that he should approach these problems 
without professional bias and test the answers on the basis of simple 
truth. It will make his message less conventional, more vital and 
more appealing to non-professional men. It will envelop his think- 
ing with an atmosphere of mental breadth and integrity. It will 
fit his specific aims and arguments into the general thought of his 
time. If it subdues and secularizes him, as some have feared, it 
will only exhibit, in doing so, an essential weakness in his faith, 
which is better exposed, and if it sets him at relaying his founda- 
tions, it will prevent his rearing a superstructure which the winds of 
inquiry can blow over, and make possible a building of solid belief 
which will endure. 

I have been speaking without concrete illustration, but of course 
I have chiefly in mind the theological schools of New York City. 
The General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and the 
Union Theological Seminary are within the city limits. Just out- 
side are several others which come more or less definitely under 
metropolitan influences, and share, more or less fully, in the advan- 
tages of New York. These advantages are both practical and 
scholarly. University life is well established here and its oppor- 
tunities are offered liberally, in a spirit of hearty codperation, to 
serious students of theology. I venture to name three great fields 
of university work which have especial value for such students. 

The man who thinks finds himself philosophizing, as a matter of 
course. The minister must lead thought, in his field, and be him- 
self a thinker, and therefore, whether he recognizes it or not, he 
must have something of the philosophical student in him. The 
theologian’s interest in fundamental questions of philosophy may 
be even keener than that of philosophers themselves, because he is 
concerned not merely with thought but with the life of thinking 
men. In any case he must know what the philosophers are saying. 
The esoteric discussions of this decade will be the common talk of 
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the next. It will not do for him to be surprised by them, as a 
belated and groping wanderer. It is true that his college life will 
have opened his mind to the thought of his generation, and his pro- 
fessional school cannot be wholly silent here. But the college boy’s 
philosophy is not generally his most vital concern, and the philos- 
ophy of a theological school needs breadth of background, after the 
student’s mind is awake to its professional needs. A strong system 
of thought, and, perhaps even more, a well developed history of the 
epochs of human thought are the great contributions which the 
university faculty of philosophy can make to the training of stu- 
dents in theology. Harvard University is a case in point, and 
Columbia is another. 

It is the business of the minister to know the Bible, and of the 
theological school to afford him the best facilities for this knowl- 
edge. But mastery of the Bible involves a wide range of studies, 
and it is especially in philology and archzology that the university 
can cooperate to secure such mastery. There is a prejudice just 
now in some quarters,—an ill considered one, I think—which makes 
the original languages of the Bible unpopular for theological stu- 
dents. I do not believe this represents the permanent set of men’s 
minds. But in any case, there will always be those who crave ful- 
ness of knowledge,—who desire not simply the Hebrew and Greek 
as a part of their fitness for work, but also the languages cognate 
with Hebrew, and those needful for the textual history of the New 
Testament, and the circumstances of Hebrew and Greek custom and 
life which aid in the interpretation of the records. lor such eager- 
minded students the Oriental department of the university has its 
proposals, and Columbia, again, is a noteworthy example. 

The science of social phenomena has come to the front within 
the last generation, and the minister, whose watchword is the reno- 
vation of society, must learn the lessons which the social phenomena 
have to teach him. The obligations they impose find expression 
in ethics, and his religion must relate itself to ethical demands, and 
to this extent his theological school must teach sociology. But, 
again, the broad background and setting of obligation must be fur- 
nished by the general science of sociology; the university must sup- 
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ply this among the humanities at large, and the university has this 
great contribution to make to the minister’s training. In this field, 
once more, Columbia illustrates what may be done by command of 
a subject, and by the generous offering of facilities to those who 
need them and know how to profit by them. 

This will serve to indicate the kind of aid which a university 
system, generously administered, may render to students for the 
ministry. Other examples might be given. Cooperation in the 
study of religions, many kinds of equipment for foreign service, 
such as the acquisition of the living languages of various nations, 
facilities for pursuing one’s private bent, whether it be in the line 
of one’s calling, or only a recreation and safety-valve, all these 
things are afforded to the student for the ministry in New York by 
definite university association. 

I speak for a school of theology to which two universities, New 
York University and Columbia, made liberal offers of friendship 
years ago. These offers were accepted with gratitude and have 
involved an obligation which will not be forgotten. Circumstances 
have brought Union Seminary into relations with Columbia that are 
especially close, and the Seminary appreciates and prizes these rela- 
tions, which it hopes to reciprocate more fully in the future. While 
universities are so large-minded, schools of theology may thank- 
fully accept what they have to give, without fear of losing their 
independence or characteristic identity. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage of all is the common univer- 
sity atmosphere, made elastic and made practical by an admixture 
of the stirring life cf the city. The minister must, it is true, live 
a life of his own. The sources of his power are not ordinary, nor 
simply human. But all the more is it incumbent on him to find 
himself in relation to all human interests, personal and intellectual. 
It is his task to influence men; to do this he must have touch with 
men, and sympathy with men. The sympathy of common pursuits 
and kindred ideals, which binds fellow-students together, is an en- 
dowment which he may well covet for himself. 

Men equip themselves often for high service in the ministry out- 
side of cities, and away from universities. But in the cities, and 
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in university life, are sources of exceptional power. The men are 
fortunate who have the opportunity to draw from these springs of 
life and thought, and who have themselves so well in hand that they 
assimilate the strength which flows from these, taking up into them- 
selves the large forces of the world, and giving out again, freely 
and effectively, to the world. 


Francis Brown 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE STUDY AND TEACHING Ob SF Or iG= 


HE science of government, in common with the moral sciences 
among which it is usually included, shares the opprobrium 
cast upon all speculative subjects by men of affairs, and the student 
of this important branch cf knowledge has long been associated, in 
popular imagination at least, with the clergy, as one who disre- 
gards practical considerations as well as earthly rewards. As long 
as the study of government was confined to commentaries on Aris- 
totle, the Constitution, and the waywardness of politicians, it per- 
haps deserved the slight esteem in which it was held by men caught 
with the fascination of gigantic engineering enterprises or world- 
wide business organizations and their limitless opportunities for 
real work and temporal advantage. Tolerated with kindly humor 
by youths eager for the fine strategy of law or business, and rec- 
ognized as unreal by the student who had learned at the breakfast 
table that the way to the senate led through the tortuous windings 
of caucuses and conventions, the science of politics was threatened 
with an honorable old age underneath the Bow Tree. 

Within the last quarter of a century, however, the stress and 
content in the study of politics and government have been revolu- 
tionized, and the opportunities for practical usefulness and worldly 
advancement in that branch of learning have multiplied with unex- 
pected rapidity. Nevertheless, the subject has not lost, by this 
extension, any of its charm for the scholar of philosophic bent, 
occupied with large and important theories as to the origin, ten- 
dencies, and destiny of mankind politically organized. Themes 
which delighted minds so separated in time and so diverse in temper 
as those of Machiavelli, Locke, Rousseau, Marx, and Mill (to men- 
tion only a few without discrimination), remain to win the enthu- 
siasm of the speculative student, and as a matter of hard fact a 
tithe of the practical influence of any of these great publicists is 
surely a prize more to be coveted than the popular applause won by 
the “buzzing ephemerals” of current politics. 
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But master publicists are made largely by time and circum- 
stance ; and it is given to few men to write the moral philosophy for 
the political passion of a great age, or to clothe a powerful social 
interest in the form of an inexorable and compelling logic. For the 
student to whom hot contentions conducted even under dialectic 
guises make no appeal, there is the quiet field of research, and 
surely none of the sciences, moral or natural, offers more tempting 
themes than politics, themes which require all of the qualities of the 
scholar—detachment from the clamor of sectarian interests, pains- 
taking observation, keen analysis, sobriety of judgment, and correct 
generalization—and yet at the same time themes which serve the 
practical interests of humanity in its great struggle to secure the 
highest economies of collective effort in combination with the largest 
fruitfulness for the individual life. What a multitude of them 
await investigation and exposition: large and generous surveys like 
those of Burgess, Bryce, Ostrogorski, and Lowell; special studies 
in legislative procedure and well-directed law making ; more detailed 
inquiries into the forms of organization and control for efficient 
administration ; and inquiries into the whole process of government 
and social pressures at work there. Finally, for the student who 
would ally politics with the noble subject of history, there are prob- 
lems of constitutional development and comparative politics. Stubbs, 
Maitland, Gierke, Brunner, and Fustel de Coulanges may be fol- 
lowed, though from afar. 

Few are called, however, by talent, enthusiasm, and opportunity 
to lives of philosophic contemplation or quiet research. In America 
scholarly pursuits must generally be united with the work of teach- 
ing, for we live not by taking thought alone. The man who intends 
entering the teaching profession, knowing fully its advantages and 
its sometimes too meager rewards and who feels himself impelled 
toward the science of government, will in time find opportunities 
commensurate with his talents and equipment, and, to speak with- 
out any mock modesty, will be able to command as large a salary 
as in any other branch of instruction, with the exception of law. 
The right place may not be speedily found and the searcher for 
it may have to do some astronomy or English literature before he 
reaches it, but it will come to him at last, for there is undoubtedly 
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an increasing number of college and university positions open to 
men trained in political science. In one year, recently, no less than 
five well-endowed chairs were established in as many important 
institutions, and a casual glance at the offerings in politics and 
government now made by our large universities reveals a growth 
equal in every way to that which has marked the natural sciences. 
With this expansion there is coming a recognition not only of 
the “high calling” of the teacher, but, what is more important, of 
the sheer folly and waste of committing the instruction of college 
students to belabored assistants struggling along on the wages of 
junior drug clerks. 

This fortunate combination of research and teaching, so pecu- 
liarly American, makes the lot of the university instructor in poli- 
tics a happy one, and it will in time have a wholesome effect upon 
our learning. By lecturing to large and virile classes of under- 
graduates, the instructor keeps alive his powers of exposition, his 
vital interest in his subject, and, what is by no means unimportant 
from the point of view of personal satisfaction, his sense of rela- 
tive values; by working with a few selected graduates along lines 
of research in which his deepest interests lie, he will avoid falling 
into the dull routine of text-book commentary. 

The range of the more advanced student of politics and govern- 
ment is no longer restricted to the classroom and library. The 
“scholar in politics” is perhaps somewhat of a standing joke among 
regular party workers, but the splendid service rendered by some 
of our university men in recent investigations have helped to win 
for the professed student of political questions a new place in the 
esteem of the public. The time has now come when the alert 
teacher of government may easily form connections with state and 
national officials, which offer most excellent opportunities to serve 
and learn. If he goes about it in an unobtrusive fashion, with a 
due recognition of the relation of learning to experience, he will find 
abundant opportunities to help in drafting bills, devising ways to 
meet specific legislative and administrative problems, and in a hun- 
dred other matters. These activities, it is true, are not often very 
remunerative in an economic sense; but they have their rewards. 

There is, furthermore, the legitimate field of teaching uncon- 
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nected with special research or extensive practical activities. For- 
tunate is the college that has a number of capable men who would 
learn to love and cherish a few good books rather than to write 
or compile many mediocre ones. The general searching of hearts 
now in process in American colleges is sure to result in a new 
and higher valuation for pure instruction. We are certain to 
emancipate ourselves from the pernicious doctrine, made in Ger- 
many, that the teacher who would rise to a position of eminence 
with its suitable rewards must be a maker of many learned treatises ; 
and let us hope that we shall be spared the English device which 
turns the instructor into a cramming machine speedily worn to 
worse than ruin by the necessity of forcing learning upon that large 
percentage of recalcitrant youths whose hearts are at the stadium 
or the boat race. At all events there is reason for believing that 
the outlook for the college teacher in the United States was never 
brighter than it is now; and the newly developing subject of 
politics will come into its own. 

The process of extension so apparent in our colleges and uni- 
versities is already beginning to affect the secondary schools, where 
the movement for civic education is finding rapid headway. Indeed, 
it is an indispensable corollary of the movement for vocational 
training. There is no doubt about the vitality and permanence of 
the demand for the technical training of our youth; and there is 
no doubt also that education cannot and must not become a mere 
servant to the production of commodities. In a democracy, training 
for citizenship—the awakening of a deep and abiding interest in 
government and its manifold relations to social and private wel- 
fare—must accompany preparation for the process of securing a 
livelihood. Inevitably, therefore, opportunities for teachers of the 
science of government will multiply in secondary schools. It may 
be some time before we have courage enough to simplify dras- 
tically our high school curriculum and find a place for those 
studies on which the future of democracy depends, but it will come. 
Great constructive work in this field of education lies directly ahead, 
and it awaits the labors of those who have the genius for it and 
the courage of their convictions. 
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Outside of the educational world, there has been a correspond- 
ing growth of opportunity for the specialist in political science. As 
the functions of government increase in number and complexity, 
the once popular rough and ready methods of administration will 
become not only obsolete but positively dangerous. The question 
of the town pump and watering trough committed to the village 
smith by the local folk-moot has become a question of a mighty 
water plant with an army of administrative officials; and so on 
throughout the whole range of government. It may be that uni- 
versity training in government and politics cannot materially assist 
in the creation of statesmen—those whose business it is to lead in 
the formation, direction, and utilization of social pressures in their 
relation to governing activities; but a sound public opinion is 
demanding more effectively than ever that the technical branches 
of administration should be placed in the hands of men prepared by 
technical training for the work. The doctrine of rotation in office 
and equality of capacity is dying—a hard death, it is true; and the 
doctrine of efficiency is taking its place. An ever increasing amount 
of investigation, technical administration, and expert service, state 
and national, is being entrusted to men holding degrees in political 
science. The number of government positions requiring special 
training is multiplying, and they are especially attractive to uni- 
versity men, offering in many instances remuneration fairly equiva- 
lent to similar positions in the business world, besides opening ave- 
nues to advancement in public service. The day is not far off 
when some great university will work a happy union of physics 
and politics—mechanical engineering and the practical conduct of 
business operations with the science of government and administra- 
tion; and thus help to give to public service a greater efficiency, and 
the real dignity which it deserves. 

The advantages of training in political science are becoming 
more and more evident in other fields than teaching and public 
service. In the development of education in journalism—whatever 
may be its intrinsic merits—politics and government will hold a 
leading place, and even today, while there is no direct connection 
to facilitate the passage of the student from the graduate schools to 
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journalism, the young aspirant who begins his contest among men 
for a position in that field equipped with the knowledge and dis- 
cipline that come from study and research in politics will more 
easily find his way to a place of influence and worldly advantage. 
As the work of the government comes nearer to the life of the 
people, as it undoubtedly will, especially in our great urban centers, 
politics in the best sense of the word will find a larger place in the 
columns of our newspapers and magazines. 

Another rather unique field for development by students of 
government is offered by the numerous civic and quasi-political 
associations, such as the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, and 
the Citizens Union of New York. Some of the best work in civic 
associations has been done by men trained in political science; and 
there is certain to be a growing demand for men acquainted with 
such problems as state and municipal administration, party organi- 
zation and operations, lobbying, legislative reference work, and bill- 
drafting. Since the chief function of such associations is the 
education of the electorate in matters pertaining to practical gov- 
ernment, they offer to their workers positions of influence and 
opportunities for high public service. Moreover, their importance 
is destined to increase, for the problems of modern government are 
so complicated that democracy, struggling to secure a wise, effi- 
cient, and economical government, will have to supplement good 
intentions with accurate and special information on public questions. 

It scarcely seems necessary to descend into further detail to 
demonstrate the assured place of politics in American education. 
Surely, when one considers the whole domain of knowledge, it is 
difficult to find a branch of learning that makes such a many-phased 
appeal to the young student contemplating a career of intellectual 
advancement and honorable achievement. As a field of research 
and philosophic contemplation, a subject to which the teacher 
may devote the whole of his powers and enthusiasm, a gateway 
to important public and private employment, and an instrument 
in the service of an efficient democracy, the science of politics 
is destined to gain an ever larger share of the best talent that gathers 
at our universities. The student with high hopes that he may win 
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a place among the great leaders in the advancement of learning and 
the modest laborer willing to do his share of the never-ending 
specialized drudgery that lies at the basis of all social life, may find 
labor and contentment. Higher than this great argument no man 


can rise. 
CHARLES A. BEARD 


KINGS COLLEGE ALUMNI—VI* 
CLASS OF 1768 


CHARLES DOUGHTY 


(Ces DOUGHTY received the degree of doctor of medi- 

cine from Kings College in 1772. He served as surgeon in 
the Third Batallion of the Loyal British Volunteers commanded by 
Colonel de Lancey. As a loyalist in the service of the King he 
retired with the army at the end of the struggle, and thereafter 
ceased to be identified with the State of New York or with the 
United States. 


James LupLow 


James Ludlow was the tenth child of William Ludlow and Mary 
Duncan, his wife. He was born July 2, 1750, in the city of New 
York. His father, William, was the third son of Gabriel Ludlow, 
who landed at New York on November 24, 1694, being one of the 
early merchants of that city. The great-grandfather of our alum- 
nus was Thomas Ludlow, who was the first cousin once removed 
of Edmund the Regicide (1617-1693). The parents of our alum- 
nus had a large family, of which James was the tenth child. He 
married on October 22, 1781, Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Harri- 
son and Elizabeth Pelham, his wife, of Newport, Rhode Island. 
James Ludlow had two children, Elizabeth, who died young, and 
Frances Mary, who married on October 29, 1807, Philip Thomas, 
of Cecil County, Maryland. They had six children, two of whom 
were Columbia alumni,—Philip William Thomas of the class of 
1832 and Ludlow Thomas of the class of 1835. 

* The fifth installment of this series appeared in the QuarTerty for March, 
1909. On page 188, second line from the bottom, 1780 should be changed to 
1766. In the first installment (September, 1907), Vice-President Thomas, on 


page 482, seventh line from the bottom, should be changed to Vice-President 
Adams, and in line 3, page 485, John Thomas should be changed to John Adams. 
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BENJAMIN MOoOoRE 


Benjamin Moore, the second Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
New York, and ninth in succession in the American Episcopate, 
was born in Newtown, Long Island, New York, on October 5, 1748. 
His father was Lieutenant Samuel Moore and his mother was 
Sarah Fish. His great grandfather was John Moore, an Inde- 
pendent minister and the first who was allowed to minister in New 
England, where he died in 1657. Our alumnus attended the 
schools of his native town, and graduated from Kings College in 
1768, receiving the degree of master of arts three years later. His 
theological studies were pursued at home under the direction of Rev. 
Dr. Auchmuty, rector of Trinity Church, New York, and after 
several years he engaged as private instructor in Latin and Greek 
in New York City. He went to England in May, 1774, for episco- 
pal ordination; was ordained deacon in the chapel of Fulham 
Palace, June 24, 1774, and was ordained priest at the same place five 
days later by Dr. Richard Terrick, bishop of London. He was 
married on March 20, 1779, to Charity Clarke, by whom he had 
one child, Clement C. Moore, class of 1798. Upon his return to 
New York he officiated at Trinity Church and its chapels and was 
appointed an assistant minister of that parish in February, 1775. 
He continued in this position until November, 1783, when he was 
elected rector. The election was contested and Dr. Provoost of 
the class of 1758 was declared rector on February 5, 1784. Mr. 
Moore thereupon resumed his duties as assistant minister, serving 
under Dr. Provoost until his resignation. On December 22, 1800, 
he succeeded the latter as rector of Trinity Parish, which rectorship 
he held until his death in 1811. Although elected as the successor 
of Bishop Provoost, he was consecrated only as coadjutor bishop 
at Trenton, New Jersey, September 11, 1801, by Bishops White, 
Claggett, and Jarvis. 

Bishop Moore was a regent of the University of the State of New 
York from 1787 to 1802. He became a trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege in 1802 and held this position until he resigned in 1813. He 
served as president of Kings College, pro tempore, in the absence 
of the president from 1775 to 1776. He was professor of rhetoric 
and logic at Columbia College from 1784 until he resigned in 1787. 
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In 1789 the College conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
S.T.D. In 1801 he was elected president of Columbia College, and 
he held this position until 1811. In 1811 a stroke of paralysis 
incapacitated Dr. Moore for further service, and he asked for an 
assistant, whereupon Dr. John Henry Hobart was elected and con- 
secrated as assistant bishop of New York. On the death of Bishop 
Provoost on September 6, 1815, Dr. Moore became the second 
bishop of New York. 

Bishop Moore died at Greenwich Village in New York City on 
February 29, 1816, at the age of sixty-eight. His son, Clement C. 
Moore of the class of 1798 of Columbia College, was for many 
years professor of Hebrew in the General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City, and Nathaniel 
F. Moore, the son of William Moore, a younger brother of our 
alumnus, was president of Columbia College from 1842 to 1849. 
There is an excellent portrait of Bishop Moore in “ Universities 
and their sons” (Boston, 1898) at page 633 of volume one, and in 
volume two of the QUARTERLY, facing page 258. 

Bishop Moore wrote two volumes of sermons, which were pub- 
lished after his death by his son. He also delivered in 1803 the 
“Charge at the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
on October 5, 1802,” and in 1793 he published a twenty-five page 
pamphlet containing his ‘ Address to the Members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Convention in New York City on February 16, 
1793,” both of which are controversial pamphlets.* 


GOUVERNEUR Morris 


We have three distinct and excellent sources from which a 
biographical sketch of Gouverneur Morris’s life can be constructed, 
namely, the two volume edition of the “ Diary and letters of Gouv- 
erneur Morris,” edited in 1888 by his granddaughter, Anne Cary 
Morris; the three volume “ Life of Gouverneur Morris with selec- 
tions from his correspondence,” edited in 1832 by Jared Sparks; 
and the very interesting one volume sketch of Gouverneur Morris 
written in 1888 by Theodore Roosevelt. 

* For a fuller account of Bishop Moore’s life and his services as third 
president of Columbia College, see the article by John B. Pine in the June, 1900, 
issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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Gouverneur Morris was born on January 31, 1752, at the family 
manor house in Morrisania, New York City. He belonged by birth 
to that powerful landed aristocracy whose rule was known by New 
York alone in all the northern colonies. His great-grandfather, 
who had served in the armies of Cromwell, came to the seaport at 
the mouth of the Hudson while it was still beneath the sway of 
Holland, and settled outside of Harlem, the estate being invested 
with manorial privileges by the original grant of the governor. In 
the next two generations the Morrises had played a prominent part 
in colonial affairs, both the father and the grandfather of Gouv- 
erneur Morris having been on the bench and having also been mem- 
bers of the provincial legislature, where they took the popular side 
and stood up stoutly for the rights of the assembly in the weari- 
some and interminable conflicts waged by the latter against the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the powers of the royal governors. 
The Morrises were restless, adventurous men of erratic tempera- 
ment and strong intellect, and with far more than his share of the 
family talent and brilliancy, young Gouverneur Morris also in- 
herited a certain whimsical streak that ran through his character. 
His mother was one of the Huguenot Gouverneurs who had settled 
in New York, and it was perhaps the French blood in his veins 
that gave him the alert vivacity and keen sense of humor that dis- 
tinguished him from most of the great Revolutionary statesmen 
who were his contemporaries. He was a bright active boy, and was 
early put to school at the old Huguenot settlement of New Rochelle. 
After the usual preparatory instruction he went to Kings College, 
from which he received the degree of bachelor of arts in 1768 and 
the degree of master of arts in 1771, delivering the Commencement 
oration in the former year. Immediately after graduation Gouver- 
neur Morris studied law in the office of William Smith, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Province of New York, but better known as 
the colonial historian of the State. The bar was undoubtedly the 
profession where the qualities of Morris’s mind, his vigorous and 
concentrated intelligence, were most likely to excel. His elocution 
was animated and persuasive, his voice sonorous and pleasing, his 
figure tall and exceedingly graceful; all the attributes of the orator 
seem to have fallen to his share. Ambitious to excel, full of hope, 
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with perfect confidence in his own powers and therefore entire 
self-possession, it was possible for him to say with all sincerity 
that in his intercourse with men he never knew the sensations of 
fear, or embarrassment. He was licensed to practice as an attorney- 
at-law three months before he was twenty in 1771. 

Although Gouverneur Morris was not a scholar of the highest 
standing, he early displayed a decided talent for mathematics, logic, 
and oratory, and was also a close student of Shakspere and the 
classics. When only eighteen years of age, he contributed several 
letters to the public press opposing the proposition then before the 
New York Assembly to meet the indebtedness incurred by the 
French and Indian War with interest bearing bills of credit. When 
the struggle between the colonies and the mother country arose on 
the horizon, Morris was at his wit’s end as to what course he 
should take, but when the breach had actually been made, he did 
not hesitate long. He was a member of the first provincial congress, 
which met at New York in 1775 for the purpose of meeting the 
expense of the war, as well as a delegate to the second and third 
provincial congresses. He was also a delegate in 1776 to the State 
constitutional convention and did noble work in that body, par- 
ticularly in securing full recognition of religious liberty as against 
the powerful anti-Catholic element under the leadership of John 
Jay. He was a member of the committee consisting of himself, 
John Jay, 1764, and Robert R. Livingston, 1765, which organized 
the government of the State of New York. He was chosen, in 
1777, to succeed his half-brother as a member of the Continental 
Congress and was a member of the military committee of that 
body, serving in the Congress until 1780. Through an injury re- 
ceived in falling from his carriage, Morris lost his left leg in 1780. 
From 1781 to 1785 he was assistant superintendent of finance. He 
was a member of the Federal Constitutional Convention of 1787, in 
which he advocated a permanent executive, a freehold qualification 
for voters, and a life tenure of office in the senate. James Madison 
says that the finish given to the style and arrangement of the 
Constitution fairly belongs to Morris. The next two years he 
spent in travel abroad, “ rubbing off,” as he expressed it, “in the 
circles of foreign life a few of those many barbarisms which char- 
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acterize the provincial education.” He remained abroad ten years. 
From 1789 to 1792 he was Washington’s confidential agent in Eng- 
land, and from 1792 to 1794 he was United States Minister to 
France. In 1798 he returned to the United States, and in 1800 
he was elected United States Senator, which position he held until 
1803, having an important part in advocating the purchase of 
Louisiana from France. He was canal commissioner of New York 
from 1810 to 1815. 

Gouverneur Morris married on December 25, 1806, Anne Cary 
Randolph of Virginia, by whom he had seven sons. He died in the 
family mansion at Morrisania, New York, November 6, 1816. 
There are excellent photographs of our alumnus in each of the 
three biographies mentioned at the beginning of this sketch.* 


JOHN STEVENS 


John Stevens was born in New York City in 1749. His grand- 
father, who bore the same name, emigrated from London, England, 
about 1695. His father was born in New York City in 1708, and 
was one of the commissioners for defining the boundary line be- 
tween New York and New Jersey in 1774. Our alumnus was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1771 and began to practice law in 
New York, although residing in Hoboken, New Jersey. From 
1776 to 1779 he was treasurer of New Jersey, and also served as 
colonel inthe army. In 1790 he petitioned Congress for a bill that 
would protect American inventors, and through his efforts this bill 
became a law on April 10, 1790, thus introducing the present patent 
system of the country. He was devoted to mechanical inventions 
and took up the study of steam, taking out patents on marine engines 
under the new patent law. In 1798 he completed his first boat, suc- 
cessfully operating it on the Hudson River. He was associated in 
this work with his brother-in-law, Robert R. Livingston of the class 
of 1765, Nicholas I. Roosevelt, and Robert Fulton. In 1804 the 
second boat was constructed by Stevens, equipped with two screws, 
and with a propeller the design of which was for many years pre- 
ferred to later inventions. His original steamboat contained the 


* See also CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, vol. 1, p. 234 f., and vol. 6, 
p. 21 f. in supplement, with portrait facing p. 23. 
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first condensing double-action engine ever made in America and the 
multitubular boiler on which he secured United States patents in 
1803 and English patents two years later. After the death of the 
inventor, the machinery of his first boat, which is still preserved in 
Stevens Institute, was placed in a different hull and tried before a 
committee of the American Institute of New York, attaining a 
speed of nine miles an hour. 

In 1807, he built, with the assistance of his son, Robert L. 
Stevens, the sidewheel steamboat Phenix, which was a few days 
behind Fulton’s vessel in attaining the legal speed and was thus shut 
out from the Hudson River. Stevens, however, boldly steamed her 
around to the Delaware by sea, thus being the first to navigate the 
ocean with the new motive power. On October 11, 1811, he estab- 
lished between Hoboken and New York the first steam ferry in 
the world, and two years later operated the first double hull ferry- 
boat carrying a paddlewheel driven by circling horses. In 1812, 
assisted by his son, Robert L. Stevens, he made steam navigation 
on the Delaware a commercial success, and in 1815 obtained a char- 
ter for a steam railroad from the Delaware to the Raritan, this 
being the first charter of its kind granted in America. Eight years 
later he secured another charter for a road running from Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster over the present Pennsylvania route, obtaining a 
patent for the construction in 1824, and finally, in 1826, to prove 
its possibilities, he built a steam locomotive with multitubular boiler, 
the first engine that actually pulled a train on a track in America. 
In a memorial addressed by him in February, 1811, to the Erie 
Canal Commission, he advocated the building of a double track 
freight and passenger railroad between Albany and Lake Erie in 
preference to the canal. This document, which was published at 
the time, as well as in 1852 by the president of Columbia College 
and in 1882 by the Railroad Gazette, received the adverse report of 
the commission, including such men as DeWitt Clinton, 1786, Gou- 
verneur Morris, 1768, and Chancellor Livingston, 1765. Stevens 
also designed the first iron-clad ship ever worked out for construc- 
tion. This embodied the Monitor type of the early date of 1813, 
but though contracted for by the United States government, its 
specifications were so frequently revised by officials, that completion 
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was never reached. In addition to the above, he was granted a 
number of patents on other inventions. 

Colonel Stevens married Rachel, daughter of John Cox, of 
Bloomsbury, N. J. He died in Hoboken on March 6, 1838. 
Among his sons were John Cox, 1803, James Alexander, 1808, 
Richard and Francis Bowes, 1810, and Edwin Augustus, the founder 
of Stevens Institute, Hoboken. 


GULIAN VERPLANCK 


Gulian Verplanck was born in New York City on February 11, 
1751, being a son of Gulian Verplanck and his wife, Mary Crom- 
melin, and a brother of Samuel Verplanck of the class of 1758. 
After graduating from Kings College, he went to Holland to com- 
plete his education, and upon his return he carried on an extensive 
trade with that country for many years. He was a member of the 
New York State Assembly from 1788 to 1789 and again from 1796 
to 1797, being on both occasions elected speaker of that body, which 
was at that time a position of great dignity and influence. He was 
regent of the University of the State of New York from 1790 to 
1799, and on May 18, 1791, he was elected to the presidency of the 
Bank,of New York. He was also a founder of the Tontine Asso- 
ciation, which was formed about 1794 by a number of merchants. 
In 1784 he married Cornelia Johnstone, by whom he had seven 
children. He died November 20, 1799, at the age of forty-eight. 


CLASS OF 1769 
CALEB COOPER 


Caleb Cooper received the degree of bachelor of arts from Kings 
College in 1769 and the degree of master of arts from his alma 
mater and from Princeton College two years later. He was prob- 
ably descended from John Cooper, who emigrated from England 
in the Hopewell in 1635. He was probably born in New York in 
1745, and had one son, Caleb, Jr., a merchant and assistant alder- 
man in the South Ward of New York City in 1802. 
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CLASS OF 1770 


JAMES CREIGHTON 
James Creighton was the first secretary of police for Long Island 


in 1782, under the king, and went to Halifax, Nova Scotia, at the 
conclusion of peace. He died in Halifax in 1813. 


Joun Doucuty 

John Doughty was a son of Joseph Doughty, a New York mer- 
chant, and was born in New York in 1750. He was a loyalist and 
officiated as a lay reader in the summer of 1770 in St. Peter’s 
Church, Cortland, New York. In the following summer he became 
rector of St. Peter’s, Peekskill, having been ordained in England, 
but he resigned two years later. Thereupon he went to Schenec- 
tady, where he remained until 1777, when he obtained liberty to 
go to Canada. After reaching Canada, he was appointed chaplain 
to his Majesty’s Royal Regiment at Montreal. In 1781 he went to 
England, but returned in 1784 to Canada, where he continued until 
1793, when he resigned to go to St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. In 
1795, however, we find him again at Sorel, Canada. He died in 
1826. 

JONATHAN GRAHAM 


Jonathan Graham received the degree of bachelor of arts from 
both Kings and Yale in 1770. It is likely that he was a son of John 
Graham of the class of 1740 of Yale, who was a member of the 
family of the Marquis of Montrose which emigrated to America 
in 1718. He was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, and preached 
in Suffield, where he also practised medicine. The date of his 
death is not known. 

RICHARD Harris 

Richard Harris was a merchant in New York City. He died in 
1780. 

WILLIAM HUBBARD 

William Hubbard was a loyalist and went to Nova Scotia, where 
he remained until his death in 1813. He was elected to the Assem- 
bly of the Province of Nova Scotia, and was also appointed Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas and Judge of the Court of Claims 
of Nova Scotia. 


STEPHEN LusH 


Stephen Lush was born in New York City in 1753. He served 
on the side of the colonists during the Revolutionary War, being 
a captain of the New York Volunteers of 1776 and a major and 
aide-de-camp to Governor Clinton. He was also a member of 
Colonel Oliver Spencer’s Continentals, known as the Fifth New 
Jersey Regiment, and was acting judge-advocate general in 1777. 
On October 6, 1777, he was taken prisoner at Fort Montgomery. 
He had been admitted to the bar in 1774, and after the war took up 
the practice of the law in Albany. He was elected to the New York 
Assembly in 1792, 1793, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806, and was sena- 
tor from the eastern district, which included Albany, Clinton, Rens- 
selaer, Saratoga, Washington, and Essex, from November 4, 1800, 
to April 5, 1802. He married Lydia, daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Stringer, and had seven children. He died April 19, 1825, at the 
age of seventy-two. 


JoHN RutTGcEerRS MARSHALL 


John Rutgers Marshall was the son of John and Elsje Marshall, 
having been baptized in the Dutch Church in New York City on 
June 22, 1743. He married Sarah Bryan, of Milford, Connecticut. 
He was a merchant in Stratford, Connecticut, and was living there 
in 1771, when he decided to go to England to be ordained for the 
ministry. For eighteen years he was pastor in Woodbury, Con- 
necticut, during which time he was twice dragged into the street 
and beaten on account of his loyalty to the king. He had nine 
children. 


IPsniviie Ie ii, 


Philip Pell was born on July 7, 1753. He was the oldest son 
of Philip Pell and Glorianna Treadwell Pell, and the great-grand- 
son of Thomas Pell, who inherited Pelham Manor from his father, 
John Pell, to whom it was granted by Governor Dougan in 1687. 
In 1776 Philip Pell was commissioned lieutenant and commissary 
of prisoners, but his name does not appear in the register of Conti- 
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nental officers. In 1777 he was deputed judge-advocate of the 
Continental Army. He married Mary Ward on July 26, 1777, and 
after her death in 1781, he married Ann Lewis. He had one son, 
Philip, Jr., born in 1780. 

Our alumnus was elected a member of the New York Assembly 
from 1779 to1781 and from 1784 to 1786 from the county of West- 
chester. He was sheriff of that county in 1787 and surrogate from 
March, 1787, to October, 1800. He was a member of Congress 
in 1788, and one of the first regents of the University of the State 
of New York in 1784. From 1781 to 1783 he was judge-advocate 
general of the United States Army. He died in 1811 at the age 
of fifty-seven years. 

LEoNHARD F. Fup 


JEAN PIERRE TETARD 


PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 1784-1787 


EAN PIERRE TETARD, first professor of French at Colum- 
bia College, came to America from Switzerland about 1753, 
after graduating in divinity from the University of Lausanne in 
1752. He preached in the Huguenot church at Charleston for a 
number of years, and then found his way to New York, where he 
received, in 1757, a call to the old French church in Pine street. 

In 1756 he had visited the city for the reestablishment of his 
health (which had suffered from the climate of South Carolina), 
and perhaps also for a more romantic reason. This is suggested 
by an interview which took place in 1757 between Mr. Tétard and 
several of the officers of the church, when he was questioned why 
he had left the South. Upon giving his ill-health as the cause, he 
was asked if he had not left in order to marry Madame la Veuve 
Dupuy. He replied that he had left his former charge earlier, on 
her account, than he otherwise would have done, but that he would 
have left in any case, because of the condition of his health. The 
Consistory seems to have been satisfied with his statement, for, in 
response to his request, he was permitted to officiate that morning 
at the Communion service, and preached in the afternoon. 

Six years later he bought from Petrus Vermilye a large farm at 
Kingsbridge on the Boston Road. The position of these sixty 
acres is indicated roughly on the maps of the period by the name 
of “ Tétard’s hill,” which is given to the high ground lying from 
about 230th street northward along the river. This property, 
which lay in the manor of Fordham, was valued at £300 in 1778. 
Richard Montgomery, whom Tétard was to serve later, during the 
war, bought a farm of seventy-five acres at Kingsbridge on the 
other side of the Boston Road in 1772. 

During this time he was preaching irregularly in the French 
church, to which he had been called after the resignation of the 
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Reverend Jean Carle. Although he had declined the appointment 
on account of his inability to preach without notes, as the Huguenot 
discipline required, the committee were glad to accept the offer of 
his services in 1764, until they could provide themselves with a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Carle. This resulted in Tétard’s officiating formally 
from 1764 until the middle of 1766. There had been stormy days 
in the church during the ministry of Mr. Louis Rou, Mr. Carle’s 
predecessor, and Mr. Tétard’s pastorate was also a troubled one, as 
the following extract from the petition laid before the Governor 
of the Council of the Province of New York shows: 


ce 


. in April 1764 Mr. Carle . . . returning to Europe, Your 
Petitioner before his departure legally succeeded to him . . . And 
in this Station Continued uninterrupted till the 29th day of June 
1766 (being a Sunday) when Messrs. Daniel Bontecou, John Har- 
tier, James Buvelot, Francis Basset and Frederic Basset, all of the 
City of New York, in a riotous manner . . . took possession of 
said Church, before the usual time of Service, and there by main 
force opposed the Elders and every regular officer of the Same in 
their respective Duties, absolutely refused your Petitioner Admit- 
tance into his Pulpit. And after having different ways profaned 
that House of Prayer, they then proceeded to break the locks of 
said Church, and affixed Locks of their own .. . by means of 
which they to this day, have most unjustly and illegally kept posses- 
sion of the same to the inexpressible Detriment of this Pious Insti- 
tution, and to the great scandal of Civil Society as well as Religious 


The petition was read in Council October 17, 1767, and referred 
for further consideration, but as nothing came of it, the petitioner 
withdrew. 

In 1769 there is a record of the marriage of St. John de Créve- 
ceeur, later the author of the ‘‘ Letters of an American farmer,” 
at Westchester. The fact that Tétard performed the ceremony, 
and that he later baptized St. John’s three children, leads one to 
wonder whether some of their conversations may not have suggested 
the description of Charleston in that book, and the “Thoughts on 
slavery” perhaps have furnished the often quoted incident of the 
man in the cage in the ninth of the Farmer’s Letters. 

At the King’s Bridge farm in 1772, Tétard opened a French 
boarding-school, according to one account, where, beside French, 
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he taught “the most useful sciences, such as geography, the doc- 
trine of the Spheres, ancient and modern history, &c.” The life at 
Kingsbridge must have been a busy one with the “useful sciences ” 
on week-days and duties at the Dutch meeting-house in Fordham 
on Sundays, for in a history of that parish we learn that Tétard 
was their last minister before the Revolution. 

In 1775 Mr. Tétard joined General Schuyler as French inter- 
preter and chaplain for the troops of the colony. Schuyler’s mani- 
festo of September 5, 1775, from I’Isle-aux-Noix, written for the 
encouragement and reassurance of the Canadian waverers, can be 
seen in Kingsford’s “ History of Canada,” translated into French 
by his interpreter. When Montgomery succeeded Schuyler, Tétard 
accompanied him to Canada. He was a witness to his will in 
August, 1775, and after Montgomery’s death at the fall of Quebec, 
again appears as a witness at the inventory of Montgomery’s effects 
held at Holland House, January 21, 1776. The close of the cam- 
paign brought him back to Kingsbridge, where he found his house 
burned, the farm destroyed, and thirteen of his slaves gone. 

Some time between 1777 and 1781 Tétard went to Philadelphia. 
He appears there in 1781 with Robert Livingston, who was ap- 
pointed secretary of foreign affairs in that year, Tétard being 
employed in his office in translating French papers. 

In 1784, when John Jay succeeded Livingston, Mr. Tétard was 
elected professor of French at Columbia, the election taking place 
on the fifth of May. He must have entered upon his academic 
duties at once, for in the same month we find him on a committee 
examining candidates for admission to the College. Probably he 
had been giving lessons in the city before this appointment, for on 
the fifteenth of May it was resolved “that the professor of the 


French language have . . . liberty to remove his present French 
private pupils into the . . . College, and that such compensation 
. . . be made to [him] . . . as shall be adequate thereto.” There 


is an entry on the fourteenth of December, 1784, showing that his 
salary was set at £100. 

From May, 1784, to August, 1785, Tétard’s name appears on 
the committee of regents for the College, but shortly after this time, 
the Charleston illness which had resulted earlier in his memory 
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being so impaired that he could not preach without notes, seems to 
have returned. Acting upon a report of his having become de- 
ranged, a committee was appointed February 28, 1786, to inquire 
into the case. This illness terminated fatally, about a year later, 
Tétard dying on the eighth of February, 1787, at the age of sixty- 
six years, after a long illness. The Independent Journal for Feb- 
ruary 10, 1787, gives a brief outline of Mr. Tétard’s service at 
Charleston, in New York, in the army and at Columbia. The inter- 
ment in the family vault in Trinity church-yard was attended, the 
notice adds, by “the different Professors and students of the Col- 
lege, and a number of the most respectable inhabitants of this city.” 
Jutta Post MITCHELL 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL STUDY 
AND RESEARCH IN PALESTINE 


OME, Athens and Jerusalem are the three great centers from 
which the various influences have started which have moulded 
our modern civilization. At each of these places an American 
school of archeology exists for the purpose of affording profess- 
ors and students an opportunity to study at first hand the remains 
of the civilizations that grew up around them; of the three, that at 
Jerusalem is perhaps the least known, because it is the youngest. 
And yet few countries are of such intense interest to the historical 
and archzeological student as are Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. With the exception of Egypt, the soil is almost virgin for 
the explorer. Very few scientific excavations have been attempted ; 
and many promising sites await the spade and the pickaxe of the 
archeologist. 

In addition, it must be remembered that the peculiar stability of 
the East enhances the value of the study of present day manners 
and customs in the Hither East. The Beduin has remained what he 
was in hoariest antiquity; and western culture has not yet entered 
far enough afield to spoil the originality of the inhabitants of the 
country. For the study of the Old and New Testament, for a com- 
prehension of the powerful influence of Greek and Roman culture 
in far off provinces, and for an insight into the civilization with 
which Islam overspread these lands, Hither Asia and Egypt offer 
the most appropriate field. 

Founded in the year 1899, through the indefatigable efforts of 
the late Professor J. H. Thayer of Harvard University, and with 
the concurrent help of the Society of Biblical Literature, the 
American School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine has 
gradually extended its scope. It understands the word archeology 
in the widest sense of that term; and as a school of archeology it 
gives its attention to all the various civilizations that have grown 
up and flourished in these lands. The School is strictly inter- 
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denominational in the widest sense of that term; it draws its slender 
revenues from contributions made by various colleges, universities 
and seminaries in the United States. It is also seconded in its 
efforts by the material and moral support of the Archeological 
Institute of America. The School possesses a very good working 
library, as well as the beginnings of a Palestinian museum. Last 
year it acquired a large piece of property in Jerusalem, upon which 
it intends to erect a suitable building. There are two other archzo- 
logical schools in Jerusalem, one in the hands of the French Domini- 
can Fathers, the other under the guidance of the German Evan- 
gelical Church. : 

A professor of one of the contributing institutions is sent out 
each year to be in charge during the scholastic term. A yearly fel- 
lowship is also offered, obtainable by competitive examination; and 
two or three special students usually join in the work, coming here 
upon their own initiative. 

My own special work lying in the field of Mohammedan art and 
archeology, I spent several weeks in study at three of the great 
centers of Mohammedan influence, Constantinople, Damascus and 
Cairo. Constantinople is exceedingly rich in Arabic libraries; and 
its many mosques afford an opportunity to become acquainted with 
some of the younger monuments of Mohammedan architecture. It 
is not widely known that the city possesses one of the best museums 
for those interested in the antiquities of Hither Asia. Under the 
wise guidance of its director, Hamdi Bey, there have been gathered 
here specimens taken from the numerous excavations that have 
been made in the Turkish Empire during recent years. In respect 
to arrangement and accessibility, the museum in Constantinople 
does not stand behind its sister institutions in Europe and America. 
Its treasures of Babylonian, Hittite, Sabzean, Palmyrene, Greek, 
Roman and Mohammedan antiquities, are put freely at the disposi- 
tion of students and an excellent archzological library is open to 
their use. 

While in Constantinople, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
two American institutions there, which have done so much to edu- 
cate young Turkey along more modern lines. I refer to Robert 
College and to the American College for Girls, at both of which 
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institutions I had the privilege of lecturing. Robert College, stand- 
ing upon the heights of Bebek, with a glorious view up and down 
the Bosphorus, is in every way worthy of the good fortune that has 
come to it through the recent gifts of the late Mr. Kennedy. Dur- 
ing a period when all things were on the downward trend in Turkey, 
it stood nobly for an education of young men that looks forward 
and not backward; and now that more healthful circumstances pre- 
vail in the Ottoman Empire, its opportunity for good is immensely 
increased. The American College for girls at Scutari, on the Asian 
side of the city, is the only institution of its kind in the whole 
empire. When one considers the backward state in which most 
Turkish women have lived until now, because of the entire lack of 
educational facilities for them, one can easily measure the influence 
exercised by the college. It has had to struggle against an ingrained 
prejudice which has resulted from centuries of peculiar Moham- 
medan ideas; and the thought is a cheering one that America has 
taken the lead in bringing the light of the West to the East. 

At Beirut, also, I had the pleasure of delivering three addresses 
to the students of the Syrian Protestant College. At the conclusion 
of an evening lecture there, the assembled students requested me, 
through the president of the college, to carry a fraternal greeting 
from them to the students at Columbia, and they emphasized the 
message with a hearty college cheer that would have done credit 
to the lungs of an American college gathering. It was an intensely 
thrilling sight. Here were boys of all races—Syrians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Jews and Druses—brought by American effort to a sense 
of their kinship with their fellow-students beyond the seas. No 
college that I have seen has a finer situation than has this Protestant 
College at Beirut, situated on a tongue of land that juts out into 
the sea; the blue Mediterranean before it, the sparkling Lebanon 
Mountains behind. And no college has ever made use of its oppor- 
tunities to better purpose. Beirut itself is, like all oriental towns, 
dirty, squalid and miserable in its outward aspect. Here in the 
college grounds one finds the cleanliness, order and careful attention 
to esthetic considerations which one is accustomed to in more 
advanced countries. And to crown it all, a noble spirit pervades the 
entire work done there, the spirit of its founder, the venerable Dr. 
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Bliss, whom I had the pleasure of having in my audience, and whose 
son, Dr. Howard Bliss, is proving himself a worthy successor to 
his illustrious father. 

Our work at the school in Jerusalem is manifold: first and 
foremost it is to gain as accurate a knowledge as possible of the 
country itself. Trips have been taken as far north as Damascus, 
as far south as Gaza. The City of Jerusalem is a source of study 
that never runs dry. So many civilizations have left remains here, 
one on top of the other, that a careful topographical examination 
is the only sure basis for a correct understanding of its history. 
We are not making any excavations of our own; but we have the 
chance to study those made by others. Then there is the traditional 
and literary side to be investigated; and as this tradition runs 
through several and differing literary strata, its elucidation is not 
easy. Work is done in Hebrew, Greek and Arabic. A good deal 
of original material is at hand here, which enables the student to 
go directly to the sources. The Greek convent contains in its 
library a large number of old Greek manuscripts; and two public 
Mohammedan libraries afford work for the student of Arabic. And 
for this latter purpose, the great literary center of Mohammedan 
civilization is near at hand. Cairo is only two days’ journey dis- 
tant from Jerusalem; and we have been able to spend nearly two 
weeks near its famous Mohammedan university, the Azhar 
Mosque. 

From the foregoing lines it will be seen how many-sided are the 
interests that center here, and how excellent are the opportunities 
which an archeological school at Jerusalem can offer. The Bible 
can no longer be studied without a knowledge of Bible lands; and 
the American School at Jerusalem ought to be a powerful incentive 
to a more intense and a more scientific study of that venerable 
literature. 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL 

JERUSALEM, March 2, 1910 


AN OXFORD ENCAENIA 


HIS particular Enceenia, as they classically call Commencement 
at Oxford, took place between showers on a June morning of. 
last year, to be exact, on the morning of Wednesday, June 23, 1909. 

The Oxford Encenia, the great event of commemoration week, 
is held, as it has been held for over two hundred years, in the 
Sheldonian Theater, geographically the center of this “medizeval 
city of dreams,’ whose turrets and towers and gardens and groves 
can be viewed like a panorama from its octagonal lantern as from 
no other place of vantage. 

The cards of admission stated that the doors of the theater 
would be open at eleven o’clock, and long before eleven a crowd had 
gathered at the various entrances; the main part of the audience, 
which here, as elsewhere under similar circumstances, was largely 
feminine, at the front of the building, and the graduates and the 
strangers, if the latter were men, at a gate in the street at the side. 

When the doors were opened, the audience promptly filled the 
great circular auditorium, which altogether holds four thousand 
people: the undergraduates occupying the whole of the gallery at 
the top, the general audience the middle gallery and the rising 
seats of what would correspond to the dress-circle in the conven- 
tional theater, while the graduates and the strangers afore-men- 
tioned had standing places upon the central floor where no seats: 
of any kind are provided. Like our own Commencement audiences, 
it was conspicuously a holiday audience in a holiday mood, and 
when the organist in the midst of the more serious organ recital 
that preceded for an hour the other exercises struck up the “ Merry 
widow” waltz, the audience led by the upper gallery laughingly 
joined in and carried the air through to the end. 

The printed program of “the order of proceedings” contained’ 
the statement that “the Noblemen, Heads of Houses, Doctors, 
Proctors and Gentlemen who partake of Lord Crewe’s Benefaction 
to the University, will meet the Vice-Chancellor in the Hall of 
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Magdalen College, at the hour of half-past eleven o’clock; whence 
they will go in procession to the Theatre.” Precisely at twelve 
o'clock, as the program confidently asserted would be the case, 
this procession entered headed by two beadles with maces who pre- 
ceded the vice-chancellor in his full robes of office, who in his 
turn was followed by the distinguished company mentioned on the 
program together with the recipients of honorary degrees, and all 
marched across the floor to their places in the center of the house. 
The undergraduates in the top gallery, who were making audible 
comments upon the persons in the procession, carefully timed in the 
customary way the step of the procession and called out ‘“ Halt!” 
at the psychological moment, so that to everybody’s amusement it 
did halt as if in response to the command. 

After the procession had arrived at its destination and “‘ God 
save the King” had been sung by the whole audience, the vice- 
chancellor, who had taken his seat directly in the center, began 
the formal exercises by opening what purported to be on the pro- 
gram a “Convocation of the University” and proposed to the 
House, in the words of that document, “that Honorary Degrees be 
conferred on certain distinguished persons,’ who were propounded 
in succession in a short Latin speech which ended in each instance 
with: Placetne vobis, Domim Doctores? Placetne vobis, Magis- 
tri? After these degrees had been assumed to have been granted 
by the House as represented particularly by the two beadles, who 
in each instance had nodded assent, the recipients in the manner 
familiar to us were presented to the vice-chancellor for the bestowal 
of the degree by a member of the faculty selected for the purpose: 
the representative of the Regius professor of civil law presenting 
Earl Grey, Governor General of Canada, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Associate Justice of the United State Supreme Court, and Thomas 
Brock, R.A., for the degree of D.C.L., and the professor of 
natural philosophy presenting Professor George E. Hale, Director 
of the Observatory at Mount Wilson, California, for the degree of 
Sc.D., all in Latin, and most of it in the pronunciation of our fore- 
fathers. 

In the meantime, the students in their gallery were having an 
extremely amusing time themselves and were contributing largely 
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to the amusement of the others. When the vice-chancellor in con- 
ferring the degree upon Earl Grey addressed him as Vir excellent- 
issime and pronounced vir as if it were ver, a gentle voice from 
above called out “vir, sir!’’ A responsive smile passed over the 
vice-chancellor’s face and the audience laughed, a process that was 
repeated when the same gentle voice presently politely admonished 
the vice-chancellor to ‘‘ Remember your quantities, sir!” Remarks 
of this sort were made to the delight of the audience throughout 
the speeches of the vice-chancellor and the presentors of the can- 
didates, and always a good natured smile went over the face of the 
victim as a ripple ran through the audience. The visitors from 
this side of the water wondered within themselves while this was 
going on how long it must undoubtedly take to produce a thoroughly 
cultured impudence of this sort and how long the perfect urbanity 
to bear it. 

It was during the reading, by the successful student competitors, 
of the prize compositions, as the program called them, how- 
ever, that greatly to our surprise the most of this good-tempered 
chaffing was done. The professor of poetry read his dignified 
Latin Creweian oration, as stated by the program, “in com- 
memoration of Benefactors to the University, according to the 
intention of the Right Honourable Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop 
of Durham,” without comment from above. The first of the prize- 
men who followed him, a Scholar of Christ Church, had taken the 
Gaisford prize for Greek verse by a translation of a part of scene 
I, act iv, of Sheridan’s “ School for scandal.” In delivering the 
dialogue the reader with some success attempted to differentiate 
in his fluent Greek—at least, it was Greek and it seemed to be 
flowing—the voices of the persons of the drama and to this end 
read the part of Sir Oliver in a high and squeaky key which inevit- 
ably brought down the sallies of those up aloft. 

The successful competitors for the other prizes: the Chancellor’s 
Prize for an English Essay on the “Influence of British rule in 
India on home politics,’ the Stanhope Historical Essay on the 
“Relations of England and Burgundy during the first half of the 
fifteenth century,” and the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse on 


” 


“Napoleo captivus in Sancta Helena insula secum loquitur,”’ were 
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allowed to deliver their productions in comparative peace. The 
reader of one of the essays, who had a very weak voice and could 
scarcely make himself heard, was, however, loudly and cheerfully 
admonished that it was “impolite to whisper in public!”” They 
had the most fun of all with the poet, a Balliol man, who had 
written an extremely good poem, not, possibly, a great poem, but 
a very good poem with some lofty thoughts and many sonorous 
lines on the assigned subject of “ Michelangelo,” and had won with 
it the most coveted of all Oxford prizes, the Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
Prize for English Verse. When the poet in the person of Michel 
Angelo recited: 


““T can remember years and years ago,” 


the discrepancy between the age of the reader and his statement 
was so apparent that it evoked a chorus of Ohs! and Ahs! which 
rose to a climax when he presently announced: 


“T am so lonely in these multitudes.” 


No one of the student speakers, any more than the faculty par- 
ticipants in the exercises, seemed to be at all phased by these inter- 
ruptions and everything went through suavely and with the utmost 
good humor to the close. This followed immediately after the 
English poem, when the vice-chancellor formally “dissolved the 
Convocation”’ and the procession left the theater the way it had 
come, while the audience remained to listen to a symphony by 
Handel and then dispersed. 

Thus ended the Oxford Enczenia of 1909, a fairly typical one 
it should be supposed, although not, possibly, so lively as some that 
are remembered by others. It has not been described with any 
idea of setting up a model that out of its own environment it 
would be particularly desirous to follow. As an unfamiliar way 
of doing a familiar thing, it was, however, most interesting to the 
beholder and its description may, perhaps, still have in a lesser 
degree some interest for the reader. 

What was particularly characteristic of the exercises to the 
American visitors was the perfect suavity, the fine good humor 
of it all, and the entire absence of anything that in the remotest 
degree was raucous or had in it so much as a hint of petulance or 
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acerbity, a condition in point of fact that belongs to Oxford as 
a whole and is one of its most characteristic possessions. There is 
a mellowing quality in age and stability that it is not possible to 
imitate or to acquire more quickly than its own processes determine, 
and an academic mellowness like all others apparently comes only 
with time. This mellowness the Encenia had as Oxford has, 
whether it be in the university or out of it, in the town as a result, 
or in the gown and the various wearers thereof as a cause, profes- 
sors though they be or even students. It is all an object lesson in 
urbanity, whose edge in newer and more experimental conditions is 
sometimes blunted—an academic urbanity that clings about Oxford 


like a garment. 
WiLuiAM H. CARPENTER 


LHE,COPLEY PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT COOPER 


S the Copley portrait of the second president of Columbia Col- 
lege, Myles Cooper, may be considered to be the only “old 
master ’’ which the University possesses, the QUARTERLY is inter- 
ested in giving adequate attention to the discovery and preservation 
of its record. There are two Cooper portraits in the University, 
one in the trustees’ room, and the other in the office of the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. They are quite similar; but the 
one in the trustees’ room is the better picture, and is doubtless that 
which, according to “ Gifts and Endowments,” and the minutes of 
the trustees (volume 3, page 15), was presented to Columbia Col- 
lege by the New York Historical Society in1820. This picture was 
presented to the Historical Society by Nicholas William Stuyvesant 
(Minutes N. Y. H. S., January 14, 1817). At a meeting of the 
Society “Mr. Bleecker” made a request for the picture “in behalf 
of the Faculty of Columbia College,” and stated that the donor, Mr. 
Stuyvesant, “cheerfully agreed to the transfer.”’ A resolution was 
passed authorizing the change (Minutes, N. Y. H. S., April 11, 
1820). At a later meeting Dr. Hosack informed the society that 
the transfer had been made (Minutes, N. Y. H. S., May 9, 1820). 
Whether the picture in the superintendent’s office is a replica by 
Copley, or a copy by some other painter, has not been determined, 
nor has the source from which it came been found. The Historical 
Society has still another Cooper portrait, which is called a copy 
from Copley in its “ Catalogue of the Museum and Gallery of Art” 
(New York, 1903). 

The portrait in the trustees’ room, which is illustrated in the 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, volume I, page 347, has not 
been traced beyond the ownership of Stuyvesant ; but it is probably 
the one which is referred to in the interesting correspondence be- 
tween President Cooper and the painter, discovered by Professor 
Guernsey Jones of the University of Nebraska and published by 
him in the QuarTERLY (September, 1909). In the “Catalogue of 
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painted portraits owned by Columbia University,” published in the 
QuaRTERLyY in June, 1908 (page 410), this picture is noted as “ pos- 
sibly by Copley.”’ There can hardly be any doubt of it now. 

Under date of March 31, 1910, Professor Jones sends us extracts 
from two letters by Charles Reak(?) and Sam Okey, a firm of 
engravers apparently, addressed to Henry Pelham, Boston. The 
first is dated October 5,1774. “I have carried with mee A Picture 
of Dr. Cooper by Cop” (‘ for scraping some Plates in Mezzotints’) 
but could have wisht it had been that, that is in Mr. Hancock’s Col- 
lection” (1. e., Copley’s portrait of Hancock). The second letter 
is dated Newport, March 16, 1775. “the moment we have done 
M* Addams (painted by Mitchell), Do’ Coopers from M* Copely 
will be in hand when that is done as it will be in about Two Months 
and I am shure it will be much superior to Addams Intirely owing 
to the superioraty of M* Copely’s Pencil If M* Hancock will be 
so obliging on your aplycation as to let us have his faviorate Pic- 
ture’ etc. Mr. Jones closes his letter with the remark.) Prom 
this it appears that one of the Cooper portraits was in Copley’s 
hands in 1774—5—on his departure for Europe. I wonder if Reak(?) 
and Okey’s mezzotint is known.” 

The mezzotint is not known here at this writing. Professor 
Jones is probably justified in using the phrase “one of the Cooper 
portraits,’ as it was the universal custom in those days to employ 
the original picture, painted from life, as a model for various 
replicas and copies painted by the artist himself or others. Perhaps 
both of our Cooper portraits are by Copley. They are good 
enough. 

In our effort to preserve a record of the many interesting old 
things which belong to the University, we are obliged to use a tenta- 
tive, conjectural style. There is little documentary evidence about 
them. What there may be is concealed in the archives of the 
friends of the University, and may best be discovered by drawing 
attention to unsettled points of interest. Professor Jones has as- 
sisted us greatly. Perhaps others may be moved to follow his 
example. 

With his note Professor Jones sends the following letter and 
memorandum which may be useful to the biographers of Copley: 
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New York 17: April 1771 

Sir 

I am sorry a short absence of mine, and a little negligence on the 
part of some who were desired to procure subscribers to your 
Terms, has been the means of delaying an Answer to your Letter 
of the 20": of March. But I have now the pleasure to acquaint you 
that twelve 1/2 lengths are subscribed for, (two Busts to a half 
Length), and I make no doubt as many more will be had as your 
time will permit you to take. I hope this delay in answering your 
Letter will not prevent your undertaking your Journey to this place 

Pam Sir 
Your most Obedient 
Servant 
Step": Kemble 

Mr. Copley 

We the undermention’d Persons do promise to have our Picture 
drawn by Mr. Copley, agreable to the Sizes set opposite to our 
names. 


Lengths half Lengths Busts 
Mere CD Ome ar Siti) salt stein eo odie mya mients 2 f 
TEAS Ye oe eg eS a TOE DM oa I 
Sem TO UMISt Oise ene ca og obs ciet aia iene eo the bas I 
(thus far in Kemble’s hand) 
UE Sei gi ee WAG En Un Wl See tA A nar ee re nae I 
Ty BSE IS iA Re a ere ear rar me ane Sree ar ee ee I 
LESS" oi Foy it Oat Rie ae ae ee ee ee 
(Remainder of page lost) 
(Page 2) 
Lengths 4 lengths Busts 
Gapuiempemvie, IWIOMEeSOL aedears «a, atone ions aries 2 
(ied BY Ero «co gs (nop me rae a AA een I 
Me SHETITOOKG ssc ata cigs ante bog ee I 
DT aeme ne WETS ra rots Vt oy Since ooo pce I 
WVice PV EORIRCe fils) both 22 kStace so, sees ene 
VE Saba dd Str Qe LSA AY tee hh sats ae fote, «i ots 2 
WVIFMRUCTI ete eeiy cc ot 6 ater a'sre 69s 


SUMMER SESSION REFLECTIONS 


HEN I came up to teach in the Columbia summer session, my 
New York friends, thoughtful of the provincial, put me 
up at three of the larger clubs. So highly did I esteem this cour- 
tesy, that I was astonished to find the enjoyment of it really difficult. 
Attractive as these clubs are undoubtedly, there was more insistent 
attraction on the campus itself. I often planned to spend an even- 
ing down-town; but I actually spent most of my evenings at the 
Columbia Faculty Club, because I was loth to miss the good talk 
there. The summer faculty constitutes an intercollegiate society of 
such value and stimulus that most of us seemed to find it sufficient 
unto itself. Association of this sort is worth far more than the 
crowded meetings of learned societies for three days in the winter ; 
for it lasts six weeks and it has wider scope. I fancy that the 
exchange of ideas among the instructors at the Columbia summer 
session is worth something to the education of the country. 

Many of the faculty, moreover, lived in one of the college dormi- 
tories and found it, not only convenient, but comfortable. In fact, 
few summer resorts have the comfort of an eyry at Morningside 
open to the breeze from the river, with tennis courts below and 
shower-baths at hand. The telephones in the roomy offices of 
Hamilton Hall are at once a means and a sign of prompt business 
administration. The larger administrative problems of adjusting 
courses had been settled, we found, in relation both to the summer 
session itself as a composite whole and to consecutive study in other 
terms. All these things give the visiting teacher assurance that he 
can bring himself to bear without any waste through friction. 

And he is challenged to bring to bear the best that is in him. 
The summer session students are at once critical and eager: critical, 
because many of them are themselves teachers, and most of them 
come with definite notions of what they should get; eager, in the 
sense of looking beyond information for ideas and suggestion. 
They are older, many of them, than students of other terms, and in 
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experience far more various. I recall, without the least effort, in a 
single class, the night manager of the central city telegraph office, 
the telegraph editor of one of the largest daily papers, two inland 
superintendents of nurses, and a young Italian just returned from 
three years’ service in the Philippines. For such students life has 
taken on sharper significances. In class discussions they are worth 
much to one another. They rouse an instructor by keener question, 
and in return reward him by quicker kindling. This higher average 
receptivity warrants, indeed urges, the daily recitation. Though 
ordinary college experience may suggest that the instructor must be 
driven either to crowd or to skim, the actual result, on the contrary, 
is a clear gain in continuity. Allowing for considerable variation 
according to the subject taught, I am convinced that there is no 
valid general ground against daily recitations in college work, and 
that for a summer session they are desirable quite apart from the 
economy of time. 

It is evident that the summer session is very widely extending 
the influence of Columbia. Upper-classmen of other colleges were 
testing the Columbia professional schools; graduate students had 
responded in large numbers to the opportunity of consecutive sum- 
mer work under scholars of the first rank and in a library that keeps 
a tradition of availability; and teachers from remote states were 
forming Columbia clubs. I for one gained a wider sense of the 
word university. 

CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A significant illustration of the superior opportunities for higher 
education in a great city is found in the forcible article on “ The study 
of theology in New York City”, by President Francis Brown, which 


Columbia appears in this issue. Perhaps its greatest merit 
and the Study of consists in showing that the theological student 
Theology trained in a large city can combine breadth and 


ardor of vision, which it is the peculiar obligation of the minister 
to supply, with the actual knowledge of facts and the practical 
efficiency that society today demands. There is the danger, felt keenly 
by many, that “lectures will be put in the place of prayers and 
kitchens in the place of altars.” But the correction of this undoubted 
tendency is not to be brought about through isolation, but rather 
through a closer contact with life and a deeper insight into the source 
of its moving power. Dr. Rainsford made it the practice of gathering 
together each year at a dinner the clergymen who had formerly served 
under him as curates. They came from all parts of the country and 
were men who had in every sense “made good.” So constant were 
the demands for the men who had learned life in a busy center of 
population, that the church of which Dr. Rainsford was rector became 
familiarly known as “the school of the prophets.” 

The indispensable value of the courses available to students of 
theological seminaries situated near universities is clearly pointed out. 
Columbia offers her courses to qualified theological students without 
tuition fee, and enjoys reciprocal arrangements with the several semi- 
naries in the vicinity of New York. This makes it possible for 
ambitious students to earn advanced university degrees while carrying 
on their seminary work. For the last three years the average number 
of theological students taking work at Columbia has been one hundred 
and four. An incidental though not unimportant advantage may also 
be mentioned. Dr. Patton of Princeton Seminary is reported once 
to have remarked that the proper training for a minister should consist 
of four years in college, three years in the seminary, and two years 
as a book-agent. We refer prospective students for the ministry who 
are interested in this latter aspect, from whatever standpoint, to the 
article by Dean-elect Keppel, published in the December QuARTERLY, 
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on “The student as an investor,” and to the employment committee 
notes in this issue. 


On the morning of Tuesday, March 8, an altogether impromptu 
and simple ceremony marked the beginning of an undertaking which 
must be ranked with the most important that have been started in 

The Hall of our present home on Morningside Heights. The 

Philosophy President, the acting dean of the faculties of poli- 
tical science, philosophy and pure science, several professors of the 
faculty of philosophy, and the consulting engineer, turned up the sod 
to the south of St. Paul’s Chapel and thus began the excavation for 
the new building to be erected for the faculty of philosophy. The 
noble gift of an anonymous donor had been announced but the day 
before, at the March meeting of the trustees, and even on the afternoon 
of that day the marking out of an area, between the Chapel and Kent 
Hall, just large enough for a building of the size of the School of Mines, 
had set us guessing. Yet there must have been few among us who 
divined that the next building to go up would be that for which the 
faculty of philosophy has been hoping and waiting so many years. 
There seemed so little chance of convincing a possible donor of build- 
ings that the work of this faculty could not continue to be carried on 
as it has been done for the past thirteen years, in scattered, incon- 
venient and inadequate quarters, literally, as the President expressed 
it, “in garrets and cellars”; and none but those concerned knew how 
hard it has been to hold together the work of some of the departments 
on account of the exclusion of graduate students from Hamilton 
Hall. 

Now it will be feasible to develop and intensify the instruction given 
under the faculty of philosophy in ways hitherto quite impossible. 
While the details of arrangement of the building have not yet been 
finally settled, it is clear that proper provision can be made for all 
the departments except anthropology and psychology, which will 
remain in Schermerhorn, and education, which is of course provided 
for at Teachers College. Departmental or seminar libraries, and such 
archeological collections as are not practically inseparable from the 
Avery Library, can be properly housed, made accessible, and admin- 
istered. And best of all, the feeling that we have a place where we 
really are to be masters in our own house has come to us, as an 
encouragement and incentive to better things than we have yet done. 
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When a university is situated in a large city, it is in a position 
frequently to profit by the many advantages which the metropolis 
provides,—museums, galleries, libraries and theaters. It can profit 


Lectures on also by the many men of varied activities who have 
Contemporary —_ been attracted to the city. Columbia University is 
Literature constantly deriving benefit from its intimate asso- 


ciation with New York; and one of the most interesting possibilities 
of this association was revealed by the series of lectures on Con- 
temporary Literature, recently provided by the department of English 
for its three hundred graduate students. Fifteen men of letters, 
nearly all of whom resided in or near New York, responded cordially 
to the invitation of the department and talked to the students about 
various aspects of literary work, poetry and the drama, the novel and 
the short-story, journalism and criticism, the magazine and the busi- 
ness of publishing, the literature of information and the literature of 
agitation, humor and the fine arts. Of the fifteen lecturers Mr. William 
Allen White came from Kansas, Mr. Robert Herrick from Illinois and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke from New Jersey; and the remaining twelve 
were New Yorkers by residence,—Miss Ida Tarbell, and Messrs. 
Gelett Burgess, Edward Cary, Frank M. Colby, Clayton Hamilton, 
Ripley Hitchcock, Henry Holt, John LaFarge, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Percy MacKaye, Paul E. More and F. Hopkinson Smith. A course 
like this which dealt with literature as something which is still in 
process of creation, which is alive now, could not help being a valuable 
corrective of the tendency to consider literature as the work only of 
writers long dead and gone. 


Within the past year or two there has been much discussion at 
Columbia in regard to the A.M. degree. This degree, although some- 
what neglected in many universities, has continued to attract students, 

The Masters and has come to indicate a course of study often 

Degree quite independent of either the bachelor’s or the 
doctor’s degree. At Columbia, in perhaps a majority of cases, the 
candidate who has finished his undergraduate work some years earlier 
gives up a salaried position in order to study, but can spare time and 
money for only a single year of graduate work. In certain subjects, 
especially in the humanities, these serious and ambitious students need 
a very different course of work from that offered for the doctor’s 
degree. In the department of English, an effort has been made to 
meet this demand through a special organization of the course of study 
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for the A.M. degree. For a number of years, a preliminary examina- 
tion has been required of all candidates. This examination, held in 
November, is given on the general field of the history of English 
literature. If the candidate fails in November he is given another 
opportunity in April; but he cannot receive the degree unless he passes 
one of these examinations. The candidates are also examined in all 
their work in courses at the end of each semester, and this examination 
enables the department to advise students effectively in regard to their 
future work. 

The tendency of the A.M. candidates is to elect certain lecture 
courses covering important periods of literature, and these courses in 
recent years have become very large. During the present year, four 
courses, limited strictly to graduate students, have had a registration 
of over seventy each. It is consequently impossible for the instructors 
in charge to give the attention to the work of the individual students 
which they desire. In order to meet this condition, the department has 
recently taken two measures: First, a number of special courses, fol- 
lowing in part the seminary method, have been provided, in order to 
give an opportunity for somewhat specialized work, even by those 
who do not intend to proceed to the doctor’s degree. The second 
measure, which is more novel, is the appointment of a committee, of 
which Professor Harry M. Ayres is chairman, to exercise supervision 
of the work for the master’s degree. This committee will not only 
have direction of the preliminary examination and of the master’s 
theses, but will also arrange to hold consultation hours with students 
with regard to all details of their work. The committee will meet all 
candidates for the master’s degree early in the fall and endeavor to 
advise them, so that they can enter on their work with the least 
possible waste of effort. This committee, it is hoped, will be an 
effective instrument in carrying out what has always been the aim of 
the department, to preserve the master’s degree from becoming merely 
a matter of routine attendance on courses and to maintain it as repre- 
senting a year of carefully planned study devised to meet the individual 
needs of serious and advanced students. 


In conferring the degree of doctor of letters upon Richard Watson 
Gilder at the Commencement of 1907, President Butler referred to. 
him as “endowed with the peace of mind which becomes a poet and 

The Gilder with the love of unselfishness that marks the good 
Fellowships citizen.” It is now proposed to perpetuate Mr. 
Gilder’s example as a citizen and his unselfish efforts for the better- 
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ment of civic conditions by the establishment of a fund to be known 
as the “Richard Watson Gilder fund for the promotion of good 
citizenship.” 

Substantial progress has been made towards raising the desired 
amount, one hundred thousand dollars, and it is intended that the 
income of the fund shall be used for the support of fellowships for 
research in the political and social sciences, and for practical civic 
work. The fellows, who will be known as Gilder Fellows, will be 
required to devote themselves to the investigation and study of actual 
political and social conditions, either in this country or abroad, with 
a view to securing more accurate and extensive knowledge, and to 
improving these conditions. A portion of the fund may be used for 
the publication of the results of such investigations. 

While Mr. Gilder’s public interests were many and varied, he was 
above all the good citizen, and the entire press of the country has 
endorsed the opinion expressed by the Evening Post, “that nothing 
would have better accorded with Mr. Gilder’s wishes than such a 
movement to make him live again in lives made better by his presence.” 

The Gilder fellowships will supplement in a most effective manner 
the instruction now being given by the University, and should, and 
undoubtedly will help to supply that scientific knowledge of the 
“physiology of politics” upon which President Lowell dwelt so 
strongly in his recent address before the Economic Association. 


The position of Barnard College is peculiar. Although organized as 
an independent educational corporation with its own body of trustees, 
it has from its very inception been united with the complex known as 


Provosteand Columbia University, and the Columbia seal ap- 
Dean of Barnard pears on its official announcements. It is educa- 
College tionally the woman’s undergraduate department of 


the University. The older academic constitutional law has of necessity 
been much modified in order to adapt it to this novel and very success- 
ful educational experiment. After much deliberation an agreement was 
made between the trustees of Columbia College and Barnard College in 
the year 1900 providing that the president of the University should be 
ex officio president of Barnard College and a trustee of that institution. 
The internal administration of the College was to be conducted by a 
dean to be appointed by the president by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the trustees of Barnard. The officers of instruction in Bar- 
nard shall be appointed by the University and their standing shall be 
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in all respects the same as that of other like officers in the University. 
As the College has grown it has become apparent that the functions 
of the dean—or frequently of the acting dean—were of a double nature. 
A part of them had to do with the internal affairs of the College, the 
care and administration of its buildings and grounds and the records 
and discipline of its students, together with such personal or general 
admonition and advice as five hundred young women may from time 
to time require. Another part of the dean’s duties belonged distinctly 
to the effective maintenance of the close federal relationship which 
exists between Barnard and the rest of the University of which it now 
forms so vital and important a member. 

It is clear to anyone familiar with the conditions that the first class 
of duties should devolve ypon a woman, whereas the second group can 
for rather obvious reasons be best entrusted to a man. A great part 
of what is best worth doing in this world is accomplished informally, 
and a man has a great advantage in being able to transact business and 
consult with his fellowmen at luncheon, or as he runs across them on 
the campus. Prearranged conferences in the dean’s office need rather 
rarely occur. The need of recognizing and separating the two distinct 
sets of functions hitherto vested in the dean of Barnard College has led 
recently to the appointment of a “ provost,” who is to be ex officio chair- 
man of the important committee on instruction. He is to prepare with 
the president’s approval the annual budget and have general charge of 
the educational administration of the College. In short he is to main- 
tain and develop the federal relations of the College, while the dean 
is to carry on the internal administration of the institution. Professor 
Brewster, who as acting dean has become thoroughly conversant with 
the affairs of Barnard and its problems, has suitably been chosen its 
first provost. It should not be difficult to find a woman to fill the some- 
what simplified but still most essential and exacting office of dean. 


The faculty of the College has lately put into effect, on the recom- 
mendation of its committee on instruction, a new plan of studying for 
a bachelor’s degree with honors. The object of the innovation is to 
The New Honor Sys- promote the studious life. and encourage the able 

tem in the College man to manifest his ability in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge rather than in the pursuit of “credits.” The two ambitions are 
not fully compatible. About a generation ago the American colleges 
very generally went over to the so-called point-system, the object of 
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which was to make an end of the old lock-step course of four years 
and enable the student to set his own pace. But all human arrange- 
ments, however good in idea, are apt to develop unforeseen weaknesses. 
The weakness of the point-system is that it tempts an able man to take 
a large number of hours and keep himself on the go from one class- 
room to another, when it would be far better if he spent more of his 
time in a private grapple with the book. It is nothing uncommon for 
men to carry twenty hours or more and pass all their examinations, 
with a high mark; and the very fact that they can do this is urged as a 
sufficient ground for doing it. Thus scholarly ambition, ‘combined with 
the desire to shorten the college course or to get quickly into a pro- 
fessional school, leads constantly to a dispersion of effort over too many 
courses. This tendency is a normal condition under the point-system ; 
for in a large class it is inevitable that the pace should be set and the 
instruction gaged with reference to the average stratum. This means 
that the able man is not put to his mettle and finds it quite practicable 
to carry an excessive number of hours and still pass creditably at the 
end. The new plan in the College is designed to counteract this tendency. 
It offers an inducement to the capable man to spend fewer hours per 
week in the classroom and a larger number in private reading. If we 
assume that a man has forty hours for work in the course of a week, 
he ought not to spend half of them in the classroom and the other half 
in a rapid preparation of lessons and a hurried review of lecture- 
notes. Such a dissipation of effort, albeit its results may show well 
enough on the books of the registrar, can not make for real scholar- 
ship, which requires time to think and read and inwardly digest. Nor 
does it make for independence, since it tends to strengthen the school- 
boy’s feeling that the beginning and end of study is to prepare lessons 
with an eye on the taskmaster. The collegian ought to have his eye on 
the subject, even if he can not be entirely unmindful of the morrow’s 
quiz. How the new regulations of the College will work remains to 
be seen; but they have been very carefully thought out, and it looks 
as if the inducements offered should prove attractive to capable and 
ambitious men. 


The new method of admission adopted by the University became 
operative for the first time in February, 1910, and it therefore seems 
appropriate to call attention at this time to its salient features. 

The New Method of In estimating the value of the entrance examina- 
Admission tion taken by a candidate for admission, the com- 
mittee on undergraduate admission takes into account not only the 
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grade received in the examinations, but also the record of the candidate’s 
preparation. When a candidate makes application for examination, 
two blanks are sent to his school. On one of these the record of his 
work in school is to be entered, on the other the committee requests a 
confidential estimate of the candidate’s character and personality. This 
confidential information is of great importance not only to the com- 
mittee in determining the candidate’s qualifications for admission to 
college, but also to that member of the faculty who acts as his adviser 
after his admission to college. 

The results thus far obtained by the use of this method have been 
very gratifying, and the method has met with universal approval on 
the part of the teachers. At the same time it furnishes a most valu- 
able means of cooperation between the University and the preparatory 
schools. Injustices which occasionally arise from the operation of 
entrance examinations are entirely eliminated by the use of this method. 
For example, a good school record may give a student credit for a 
subject in which his examination mark was slightly below the passing 
grade, while, on the other hand, a student who barely passes an entrance 
examination and has a decidedly inferior or very incomplete school 
record, is unable to benefit by the examinations until his school record 
has been made satisfactory. The undergraduate departments of the 
University will hereafter be in a much better position to advise students 
with regard to their schedules and to assist them in making a success 
of their college work from the very start. 


We observe with pleasure that provision has been made by the 
trustees whereby the number of scholarships in each of the profes- 
sional schools of the University will increase with the growth of the 


Scholarships school in numbers. The new plan provides for the 
in the Professional assignment for scholarship purposes in any school 
Schools of a definite proportion of the fees received through 


that school during the previous academic year. Formerly the number 
of scholarships assigned to any one school was definitely fixed and 
therefore limited, so that the growth of any one of them, while a 
source of joy to the University at large, was, by lessening the indi- 
vidual student’s prospects for help, a distinct hardship to the men 
who were compelled to rely on scholarship aid to pursue their profes- 
sional education. 

In accordance with the new plan of distribution there will be 
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over one hundred scholarships available during the academic year 
1910-11 in the professional schools of medicine, law, engineering and 
architecture, fifty-five of these representing new awards. The engi- 
neering schools will have forty-two scholarships at their disposal next 
year, the law and medical schools twenty-nine each, and the school of 
architecture ten, the free tuition thus provided representing approxi- 
mately ten per cent. of the total fees paid by the students at present 
in attendance on the schools mentioned. In addition there are the 
Pulitzer scholars, many of whom elect professional work. 


The coming summer session of the University will be marked by 
the introduction of courses in law, corresponding to those of the first 
year work in that subject, and of such courses in medicine as may be 

The Summer conveniently given in the summer. With a single 

Session exception, all of the courses in these professional 
subjects will be open to both men and women, this being the first time 
in the history of the University that women have been admitted to 
courses in law and medicine. Another new feature is the introduction 
of courses in library economy, intended for students engaged in library 
work. They are offered in response to urgent and repeated demands 
that the University should enter this field by offering courses during 
the regular academic year as well as in the summer. 

The social and cultural side of the summer session work will be 
strengthened among other things by the introduction of a course in 
choral music leading up to a musical festival to be held in the last 
week of the session. There is no lack of evidence pointing to a most 
extraordinary attendance, and the effort put forth by the University 
to broaden the summer work will unquestionably meet with an un- 
usually hearty response this summer. 

Professor James C. Egbert has been assigned to the position of 
director of extension teaching, and in thus assuming administrative 
work beyond that which he has undertaken in connection with the 
summer session has been compelled to relinquish most of the courses 
which he formerly gave. He still retains his professorship and will 
give the usual courses in Latin epigraphy. 


Rnghnrerverg, 


SCHOOL OF MINES Earu ENGINEERING 


LOOKING WEST FROM THE LIBRARY 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The Columbia University Press has recently issued a revised and 
considerably enlarged edition of Professor E. R. A. Seligman’s “ Shift- 
ing and incidence of taxation.” In the new edition of this book especial 
attention is called to problems of practical interest 
in the United States: questions of federal finance 
are discussed in the treatment of the incidence of the income tax, of 
the corporation tax and of the internal revenue taxes, while a special 
section is devoted to the query as to whether “the tariff is a tax.” In 
the broad domain of state and local finance, various chapters deal with 
the general property tax. Among the problems discussed are: Is the 
tax on rural real estate actually borne by the farmers? To what extent 
is the tax on urban real estate shifted to the tenants. How far are 
taxes in general diffused to the consumer? Especial emphasis is laid 
on the actual working out of the mortgage tax in various parts of the 
country, and to the present influence of the personal property tax. 
Attention is also devoted to the real influence of liquor licenses and of 
the newer taxes on stock and produce exchanges. The book is therefore 
of value not only to the student and the legislator, but also to the 
officials and administrators who have to deal with problems of taxa- 
tion and finance. 

“Stage decoration in France in the Middle Ages,” by Donald Clive 
Stuart, is a new volume in the Columbia University Studies in Romance 
Philology and Literature. The writer shows that no single kind of 
stage, as has frequently been supposed, can be said to be typical of the 
Middle Ages to the exclusion of all others. The one characteristic 
common to the theaters of that period is that scenes were set simul- 
taneously on the stage; but the number, the arrangement, and the 
elaborateness varied greatly from time to time and from place to place. 
The book is a valuable contribution to the history of the medieval 
stage in general as well as of the stage in France with which it is 
immediately concerned. 

The Press has issued with its imprint, under date of January—March, 
1910, the initial number of the Romanic Review, “a quarterly journal 
devoted to research, the publication of texts and documents, critical 
discussions, notes, news and comment, in the field of the early Romance 
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languages and literatures.” The new quarterly is under the editorship 
of Professors Henry A. Todd and Raymond Weeks of this University 
with the codperation of Edward C. Armstrong, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Milton A. Buchanan, University of Toronto; John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, University of Illinois; J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University ; 
Lucien Foulet, University of California; John L. Gerig, Columbia Uni- 
versity; C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University; George L. Hamilton, 
University of Michigan; Henry R. Lang, Yale University; Arthur 
Livingston, Cornell University; Kenneth McKenzie, Yale University ; 
Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania; Edward S. Sheldon, 
Harvard University; and Hugh A. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 
The first number covers a wide range of literary and linguistic dis- 
cussion, including the legend of ‘‘ Ogier le Danois”’; the nationality of 
the scribe of the Oaths of Strassburg; the problem of Dante’s “ Lonza,” 
with an unpublished text; the sculptures in the central portal of the 
Cathedral of Bourges; the meaning of “ Vita Nuova”; a report on 
American contributions to Romance scholarship for 1909; book 
reviews, miscellaneous items and notes. While addressed primarily to 
professors and teachers of the Romance languages, the Review aims 
to present the results of the most recent scholarship in crisp and read- 
able form to all who are interested in the subject. The Review has 
already met with a gratifying reception from the public to which it 
appeals and promises to grow in circulation and influence. 


* * * 


The honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred on the 
afternoon of April fourth upon M. Emile Boutroux, professor of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, Paris. In addition to the trustees, rep- 

Honorary resentatives were present at the ceremony from 
Degree for the University Council and from the divisions of 

Emile Boutroux philosophy, psychology and anthropology, and of 
modern languages and literatures. M. Boutroux was presented for 
a degree by Professor John Dewey, who addressed the President as 
ollows: 


Any academic event that marks the unity of the republic of letters 
the solidarity of the kingdom of mind, is happy and auspicious. Espe- 
cially fortunate is such an event when it falls in with the intellectual 
and social ties that bind together two great and fraternal republics. 
We are always mindful of the peculiarly intimate and sympathetic 
bonds that have connected, ever since our first struggles for national 
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existence, our country with France. Today we have a special reminder 
of the closeness of these links in that our honored guest is one who 
has directly influenced American thought, who has done much in his 
own scholarly activity to make known American thought in his own 
country, and who has just served, as exchange professor at a sister 
university, as an ambassador of light, and hence of mutual understand- 
ing and peace. 

There is no university in the world at which Professor Boutroux 
would be a stranger. He has secured patents of citizenship in them all. 
For many years he has maintained with distinguished honor the best 
traditions of Gallic thought—its sobriety, its humaneness, its artistic 
lucidity. After faithful service in a provincial university, he has for 
over twenty years been professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne; he 
has enriched thought with profound philosophic writings; as head of 
the Fondation Thiers he has promoted higher research; this year he 
is honored with the presidency of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science in France. In his writings he has advocated with genial 
warmth a genuinely humane philosophy; he has reconciled natural 
science and the freedom of man; he is a great teacher of great pupils, 
an effective force in the transmission of that culture that alone digni- 
fies nations. Mr. President, I have the great pleasure, the great honor, 
of presenting Professor Emile Boutroux. 


The degree was conferred by President Butler in the following 
words: 

Emile Boutroux—sturdy and persuasive philosopher in an era of 
unphilosophical turmoil and in an industrial age; teaching the priceless 
truths of the life of the spirit, with the acumen, the precision and the 
charm that are the despair of all peoples but the French; professor of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, director of the Fondation Thiers, member 
of the Institute of France, president of the Academie des sciences 
morales et politiques—I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of 
letters in this University... . 


* Ok Ox 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California 
brought his activities as fourth Theodore Roosevelt professor at the 
University of Berlin to a successful close late in February. His 
President Wheeler’s inaugural lecture was delivered on October 30, 

Activities ° 1909, and discussed the subject of “ Public opinion 
as a governing factor in the United States.” The general subject of 
President Wheeler’s public lecture course was “The university in a 
democracy,” while the seminar dealt with “The organization of the 
higher instruction in the United States.” The lectures were attended 
on an average by about one hundred and fifty auditors, and the 
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seminar had fifty-five regular members, the attendance at the last 
session increasing to between sixty and seventy, including over twenty 
professors and directors of German secondary schools. 

In addition to the two courses given at the University of Berlin, 
President Wheeler delivered single lectures in Berlin, Kiel, Cologne, 
and Leipzig on such topics as “ Public opinion in the United States,” 
“Characteristics of the American people,” “ Education of women in the 
United States,” ‘The development and position of the American college,” 
etc., and he also contributed articles on “The significance of the ex- 
change of professors” and “The education of personality in America”’ to 
several German magazines. About three hundred bound volumes and 
five hundred pamphlets and periodicals, all relating to American educa- 
tion, were added to the library in the Roosevelt room during President 
Wheeler’s incumbency of the exchange professorship. 


* *K 


The Kaiser Wilhelm professor for I910-II is a young and vigorous 
historical scholar, Dr. Ernst Daenell of the University of Kiel. Pro- 
fessor Daenell was born on August 28, 1872, in the city of Stettin, and 


The New attended the Gymnasium of his native city. He 
Kaiser Wilhelm _ studied history, geography and economics at the 
Professor Universities of Marburg and Leipzig, and was 


awarded the doctorate in philosophy at the latter institution in the 
spring of 1894. In the autumn of 1897 he became a Dozent at the 
University of Leipzig, his subject being medieval and modern history, 
and in the spring of 1899 he went to the University of Kiel, where in 
1904 he was awarded the title of professor, being appointed to an 
associate professorship in 1907. After two trips to England in the 
summers of 1905 and 1906, taken in preparation for a history of the 
United States, Professor Daenell visited America in the winter of 
1908-9, being associated as exchange professor with the University of 
Chicago during the autumn quarter of 1908. 

Professor Daenell’s literary activity, prior to the appearance of his 
“Blutezeit der deutschen Hanse” in 1906, was confined primarily to 
the investigation of the history of the German Hanse towns. Since 
then he has devoted himself to the study of the history of the United 
States, having published in 1907 a brief survey of the earliest period, 
and being at present engaged on a comprehensive work on the same 
subject. 
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The subject of Professor Daenell’s lectures at Columbia next year 
will be, “The history of the world’s commerce since the sixteenth 
century,” a field not now covered at Columbia. His seminar subject 
will be “ Critical studies in the historical writers of the Middle Ages.” 
Professor Daenell is expected to arrive on September 27, and to take: 
part in the opening exercises of the University on September 28. 


* * * 


It was announced early in April that the trustees had appointed 
as Theodore Roosevelt professor in the University of Berlin for 1911- 
12, Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., professor of political science in the Uni- 

The Roosevelt versity of Wisconsin. Professor Reinsch is one of 

Professor, 1911-12 the best-known scholars in the middle west, and has 
held his present position for twelve years. He is forty-two years of 
age, and was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1894. 
He was afterwards a student at the University of Berlin, as well as 
at Rome and Paris. He is a member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and vice-president of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Professor Reinsch has served as one of the delegates to the 
third Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro and as a delegate: 
to the first Pan-American Scientific Congress at Santiago, Chile, both 
by appointment of President Roosevelt. President Taft has recently 
appointed Professor Reinsch as a delegate to the fourth Pan-American 
Congress to be held at Buenos Ayres in July. Professor Reinsch is 
the author of many important books on public questions. The subject 
of his instruction at the University of Berlin is to be “ The expansion 
of the United States.” 

The Theodore Roosevelt professor for I910-1I1, as heretofore 
announced, is Professor Charles Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe 
professor of English literature in the University of Virginia. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s subject of instruction at Berlin will be ‘“ American 
literature,” together with a seminar on the philosophy and writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

sone 


The trustees of Barnard College, after a careful study of the needs. 
of the College and with particular desire to make the fullest possible 
provision for the personal oversight and guidance of the daily life, 
as well as the studies, of the students, took im- 
portant action in April in perfecting the admin- 
istrative system of the College. The duties of the dean as heretofore: 
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existing will hereafter be divided between the dean and the provost. 
The provost will be immediately in charge of the strictly business and 
educational work of the College, particularly as this relates to the 
program of studies, the making of the annual budget and the appoint- 
ment of new academic officers. The dean will be the official repre- 
sentative of the College, and particularly charged with the oversight 
educational work of the College, particularly as this relates to the 
thereto. It is expected that a dean, who is to be a woman, will be ap- 
pointed in the near future. 

As provost of Barnard College, the trustees have appointed Pro- 
fessor William T. Brewster, of the department of English, who has 
been acting dean of Barnard College for nearly three years. With 
one exception, Professor Brewster has had the longest service of 
anyone connected with the teaching staff of Barnard. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1892, and in 1894 came to Columbia as tutor in 
English. In 1900 he was promoted to be instructor, in 1902 to be 
adjunct professor at Barnard College, and in 1906 to be full professor 
at Barnard College. Professor Brewster entered upon the duties of 
his new office irmmediately. 


x Ok * 


The College Forum met for the first time on Tuesday evening, 
April 26, in the commons. The undergraduates were present in a body, 
and many of the faculty and some graduates helped to crowd the room 
to its capacity. After some hearty singing and 
much promiscuous applause, the meeting was called 
to order by President Butler. 

The main benefits that are expected from the Forum were clearly 
indicated by this first meeting. Many other colleges, where compul- 
sory chapel is established, have the advantage of meeting frequently, 
and thereby developing a strong sense of corporate life. The Forum 
will provide such meetings, and should finally give us more of that 
desirable sense of unity. And the opportunity for students and teachers 
to discuss matters of common interest should be productive of some 
good oratory and much good feeling. Whether the institution even- 
tually develops into a sort of open faculty meeting, or into a dignified 
debating club like the Cambridge Union, can hardly be foreseen; but 
in any case it will render service to the College, and should make for 
the increased happiness and loyalty of the students. 

To illustrate the use of the Forum President Butler asked Pro- 
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fessor H. B. Mitchell, chairman of the committee on instruction, to 
explain the new system of honor courses. After Professor Mitchell 
had spoken, several students asked keen and effective questions, which 
provoked interesting discussion. One student suggested that the reading 
room in Hamilton Hall be kept open in the evenings, and the Forum 
sustained his motion by a rising vote. The reading room has since 
been kept open. 

Before this discussion President Butler introduced the Dean-elect, 
Mr. Keppel, who was warmly welcomed by the students. He spoke 
of his interest in the Forum, and his hopes and desires for his alma 
mater; and he announced, to the delight of his hearers, that he would 
live near the campus, the trustees having provided a house on one 
hundred and seventeenth street for the future deans of Columbia 
College. 

At the close of the meeting a committee of undergraduates and 
teachers was appointed to arrange for the future meetings of the 
Forum. 

cs a 


A course of thirteen lectures on Economic Agriculture was de- 
livered at the University on Tuesday afternoons, beginning January 
18 and ending April 19. Although dealing with the scientific aspects 
of the subjects announced, the lectures were 
divested as much as possible of technicalities, and 
they created considerable interest. The instruction was intended to 
be of a most practical nature not only to those directly engaged in 
farm operations, but also to those interested in the agricultural condi- 
tions and problems of the country. Among the lecturers were George 
T. Powell, president of the Agricultural Experts Association, Pro- 
fessor William D. Hurd of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Leonard Barron, managing editor of The Garden Magazine, Professor 
John B. Smith of the New Jersey Agricultural College, and Charles 
W. Burkett, editor of the American Agriculturist. 

A series of twelve lecture conferences for students of law and 
political science on English political writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the development of English political theory 
from Hobbes to Burke was held during March by Arthur Lionel 
Smith, M.A., fellow and tutor of Balliol College, Ford lecturer (1907) 
in the University of Oxford. The subjects treated were: Hobbes and 
sovereignty ; Hobbes and Church and State; Milton and the religious 
ideal; Harrington and the division of powers; Filmer and divine right 
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and passive obedience; Sidney and the social contract and natural 
rights; Locke and individualism and the right of revolution; Boling- 
broke and the use of history in politics; Defoe and party government, 
and Hume and the science of politics; Hamilton on federalism and on 
democracy; Burke and the theory of representation; Burke and the 
body politic. 

Among the lectures delivered under the auspices of the faculty of 
fine arts during the second half-year were three by Edward R. Smith, 
of the Avery Library, on “The media and methods of the arts of 
design’? (1. in ancient and medieval painting, 2. in modern painting, 
3. in sculpture) ; one on “ Louis XIV and the arts in France” by Paul 
Chalfin, winner of the Lazarus scholarship in 1906, and one by Pro- 
fessor A. D. F. Hamlin on “ Nature and geometry in ornament.” 


* K * 


The student earnings for the summer of 1909 reported to the 
employment committee aggregate $51,261.60, the largest figure in the 
history of the work at Columbia. Of this amount $38,020.50 were 

Summer Earnings reported as having been earned independently, 
of Students and $13,241.10 with the help of the committee. 
Teaching and tutoring netted the students $17,783.75, clerical work 
$8,930.28, technical work, such as drafting, surveying and expert 
research work, $5,174.26, and miscellaneous employments, such as 
investigating, proctoring, ushering, supervising tuberculosis exhibits, 
proof-reading and waiting at summer hotels, $19,373.31. Compared 
with the summer of 1908, the above figures exceed those reported last 
year through the committee by $5,438.51, and the independent earnings 
by $18,319.52. 


* * * 


Frank Diehl Fackenthal, appointed secretary of the University at 
the March meeting of the trustees, was born in 1883 in Hellertown, 
Pennsylvania, of Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry. He was prepared 
for college in the public schools of Roanoke, 
Virginia, and Brooklyn, N. Y., receiving his A.B. 
from Columbia College in 1906. His official connection with Columbia 
University began in March, 1906, as secretary of the committee on 
employment for students. In October of the same year he was made 
chief clerk. Mr. Fackenthal has earned the reputation of being one 
of the most efficient men in the service of the University, and his 
promotion has met with hearty approval upon all sides. 


The New Secretary 
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SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Medicine—Architecture—Teachers College—Pharmacy — Bacteri- 
ology—Botany—Chemistry—Civil Engineering — Classical Philology 
—Economics and Social Science—Electrical Engineering—English— 
Geology—Germanic Languages—History and Public Law—Laryngol- 
ogy—Mathematics—M usic—Neurology—Obstetrics—Pathology—Phi- 
losophy and Psychology—Physics—Physiology—Romance Languages 
—Zoology. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


During the year 1Igog-10 fifty-six partial scholarships were 
awarded.—Of sixty-nine men who receive their medical degrees this 
year, fifty-two have already obtained hospital ~ positions—The 
changes during the last five years in the percentage of students hold- 
ing college degrees are as follows: 1905-06, 51.40; 1906-07, 64.30; 
1907-08, 56.83; 1908-09, 52.75; 1909-10, 51.83. 

The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1909 is 
as follows: 


Department No. of Patients No. of Visits 
Whedicinea yi ick ncsrte, seca sstn sais ielee 14,007 47,774 
Sends at cy eRe MeCN SOOO Ree 7,003 31,429 
Orihopedierstircesy jac sees: 1,549 11,341 
INGtsTOLOS i= ei yemcrstra nein sitecisaerae 2,451 10,640 
GiyMecOlO gy? wesley aeilewse ersten = oslo 2,446 7,472 
Ophtialimolocvasaree a avec cleeete tere oui 4,470 12,625 
a VINS LOG Van veyeteraraateveley -vatehvereeneralewe eevee 5,495 12,899 
(Oluollevais Goaecoosece de ace Roe Mere Oe 1,498 4,914 
WD erimnatOlor vigor neirecrrcis ne telelreiste ai 3,060 8,765 
iDiseasesmotarchildrenmr seer cn etc 3,907 11,615 
Genito-urinary diseases .............. 1,714 7,003 

Total 48,386 167,407 


This, compared with 1908, represents an increase of 1,293 in the 
number of patients and of 4,609 in the number of visits. 

During the summer, courses in medicine will be given for the 
first time as an integral part of the regular summer session of the 
University. They will include work in clinical pathology, bacteriology, 
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physical and medical diagnosis, physiological chemistry, and nutrition. 
They are open without examination to all properly qualified students, 
and may count toward the degree of doctor of medicine. All except 
the course on physical and medical diagnosis are open to women. 

The Cartwright lectures of the Alumni Association of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons were delivered at the New York Academy 
of Medicine on April 11, 12 and 13 by Professor Adolf Magnus- 
Levy, of the University of Berlin, on “Some phases of the chemistry 
of diabetes.” 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Professor F. D. Sherman is taking his sabbatical leave of absence 
during the second half year, Professor Hamlin having returned from 
his absence on leave February 1. Three months of the eight spent 
abroad by Professor Hamlin were devoted to the survey and inspection 
of Robert College on the Bosphorus near Constantinople, and to the 
preparation of architectural plans for extensive developments in 
buildings and grounds, for which the recent bequest by Mr. John S. 
Kennedy will supply the means. Professor C. P. Warren is associated 
with Professor Hamlin in making the drawings for three of the new 
buildings to-be shortly erected upon the magnificent site near the 
Castle of Europe erected by Mehmet II in 1453. 

Mr. Thomas W. Ludlow, lecturer in architecture for the past two 
years, has received an appointment as associate professor of archi- 
tecture at McGill University, Montreal, and will enter upon his duties 
there in September. His successor has not yet been appointed. 

The school has received from the office of Heins and Lafarge a 
considerable collection of samples of granite and other building stones 
for the museum of building materials, and a large number of stretchers 
for students’ designs. 

Through the Society of Columbia University Architects, a course 
of twelve lectures by graduates or former students of the School was 
provided, on subjects relating to the theory and practice of architec- 
ture. The lecturers were W. A. Boring, Huger Elliott, H. B. Herts, 
J. M. Hewlett, Henry Hornbostel, R. D. Kohn, and Lloyd Warren. 

The registration and attendance this year have been the largest 
in the history of the school, and the drafting room accommodations 
have been severely taxed. 

At the January meeting of the faculty of fine arts, the schedule 
of fees in the school was so adjusted that while two hundred dollars 
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per year remains the charge for all matriculated students, those requir- 
ing less than fourteen points to complete the program for the degree 
or certificate may elect to pay by the point at the rate of $7.50 per 
point. At the April meeting, the requirements for admission for 
certificate students were changed, making eight units required and four 
optional, instead of seven units required and five optional as at present, 
the additional required unit being in advanced mathematics. 

An exhibition of architectural drawings by William Lawrence 
Bottomley, McKim scholar 1907-09, Columbia fellow 1909-10, and 
Lucian E. Smith, McKim scholar 1905-07, was held in the Avery 
Library from April 15 to June 15, 1910. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

The trustees have made a number of professorial appointments 
and promotions. Miss Mary Adelaide Nutting, professor of house- 
hold administration since 1906, becomes head of the department of 
nursing and health, recently endowed by Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins. 
Professor Nutting was formerly principal of the Johns Hopkins 
Training School for Nurses, and is president of the American Society 
of Superintendents of Training Schools. Through a cooperation with 
the Union Theological Seminary, Professor George Albert Coe, 
formerly professor in Northwestern and now in Union, becomes a 
member also of the faculty of Teachers College, giving courses in 
religious education. Dr. George D. Strayer, adjunct professor of 
elementary education since 1907, becomes professor of educational 
administration, succeeding adjunct professor Snedden, now commis- 
sioner of education for Massachusetts. Clyde Furst, secretary of the 
College, since 1902, becomes also associate professor of English. Dr. 
Wiliam H. McCastline, instructor since 1904, becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. Miss May Belle Van Arsdale, instructor 
since 1905, becomes assistant professor of household arts, in charge of 
the department of foods and cookery. Miss Patty Hill, instructor 
since 1905, becomes assistant professor of Kindergarten education. 
Miss Hill is president of the International Kindergarten Union. Miss 
Anna Cooley, instructor since 1906, becomes assistant professor of 
household arts, in the field of domestic art. Miss Grace Fulmer, in- 
structor since 1906 and formerly director of Kindergarten at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, becomes assistant professor of Kindergarten edu- 
cation. Mr. La Mont Warner, instructor since 1906 and formerly 
designer for The Craftsman, becomes assistant professor of household 
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arts, in design and decoration. Mr. Clifford Brewster Upton, in- 
structor since 1907, becomes assistant professor of mathematics. Miss 
Jane Fales, instructor since 1909, becomes assistant professor of house- 
hold arts, in charge of the department of textiles and needlework. 
Dr. Mary Davis Swartz, instructor since 1909, becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of household arts, in the department of nutrition. Miss Azubah 
Latham, lecturer since 1903, becomes assistant professor of oral Eng- 
lish. Mr. Edgar Fauver, assistant since 1905, becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. Mr. Frederick Bonser, now of the 
McComb Illinois State Normal School, and William Noyes, instructor 
in manual training since 1903, become assistant professors of industrial 
education. Charles H. Farnsworth, adjunct professor of music since 
tgo1, and E. W. Bagster-Collins, adjunct professor of German since 
1903, become associate professors. 

Teachers College is planning for the coming summer session, the 
fullest offering of such courses it has ever made. Hitherto, professors 
have found it difficult to add such work to the responsibilities of the 
regular academic year. From now on, however, they may be absent 
on leave during the regular year for a period equal to the time spent 
in summer teaching. While this will only slightly affect the work of 
the regular year, it will largely increase the number of regular pro- 
fessors who will teach during the summer. 

The report of the director of extension teaching shows that during 
the year there were 2,333 extension students taking work at Teachers 
College and 1,206 students taking at least thirty hours of work each 
at centers away from the College, but under college instructors. 
Forty-six short lecture courses were attended by 11,719 auditors. 
Eight syllabi of courses were published and widely distributed. The 
most extensive developments of the department were in English, 
music, and commercial training. 

The College has added to its system of personal guidance for under- 
graduate students a feature that has already proved very helpful to 
graduates. In addition to the two reports which have been made 
each half-year on the quality of every student’s work in every class, 
each instructor will now give at least once each half-year a more 
personal impression of each student’s characteristics and prospects. 
Health, vitality, temperament; initiative, progress, promise; sincerity, 
genuineness, judgment; methods of work, causes of failure; ability in 
organization and in expression; social qualities, cultivation and refine- 
ment, are suggested as matters for comment suggestive to major 
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professors and faculty committees in further guiding the students to 
whom they apply. The plan has already proved both practicable and 
helpful for undergraduates. 

The library records an increase of 2,560 volumes, making its 
collections amount to 39,138 volumes, exclusive of the University’s 
deposit of its educational collection of some 15,000 volumes. 

Among permanent accessions purchased last summer in Europe by 
Professor David Eugene Smith, who has occupied the directorship of 
the educational museum, are some fifty autograph letters of famous 
educators, a collection of illustrated books for children, dating from 
1800 to 1825, and the beginning of a collection of early university 
diplomas, through which the museum hopes to improve the unwieldy 
and inartistic parchments now in vogue. The museum exhibited in 
December part of Professor Paul Monroe’s personal collection of 
books illustrating the history of education. These comprise manu- 
script disputations, codes of church and school laws, early printed 
editions of ancient and medieval works on education, beginning with 
a 1491 copy of St. Augustine’s “ Liberal arts”; and a long line of first 
editions of later educational books. The collections of the educational 
museum were similarly increased, and in addition to its regular 
exhibits it made 11,460 loans of material, one-fifth of them to other 
institutions. 

Exhibits of aids to the study of history arranged for the Christmas 
meeting of the American Historical Association were given during the 
Christmas recess. The museum also had on exhibition many thou- 
sands of photographs, from the studio of Anderson in Rome, of 
European architecture and of paintings in British, Spanish and Italian 
galleries. It furthermore showed an extensive collection of artistic 
embroideries from February seventh to March fifth, and finally, an 
exhibit of tenement and sweat shop manufactures, as contrasted with 
the life and the products of clean and wholesome production as 
encouraged by the Consumers’ League and the Child Labor Committee. 

Recent interesting appointments of graduates and former students 
of Teachers College include the election of Harry Bard, Ph.D. 1909, 
as director of education for Peru, Joseph McKnight, A.M. 1907, 
as director of schools in Lima, Peru, and Joseph Lockey, A.M. 
1909, as professor of elementary education in Guadaloupe College. 
Susan Huntington, a graduate student in 1908-09, has been made 
dean of women in the University of Porto Rico; Elbert Van Aken, 
graduate student in 1908-09, has become president of Parker College, 
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Minnesota; Louis F. Snow, Ph.D. 1903, dean of Kentucky University ; 
Harry Shafer, graduate student 1900-01, deputy chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh; Elmer E. Jones, Ph.D. 1908, professor of 
education in the University of Indiana; Howard Marsh, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of education in the New York City College; James F. 
Messenger, Ph.D. 1903, professor of education in the University of 
Vermont; Margaret Cross, A.M. 1902, professor of education at 
Newcomb College; Fletcher H. Swift, Ph.D. 1905, assistant professor 
of education in the University of Minnesota. ; 

In spite of the growth of the College, the demand for its graduates 
seems to increase even more rapidly. During the past year the ap- 
pointment committee was able to supply 662 positions, as compared 
with 540 the preceding year. There were, however, only 68 college 
teachers to meet a demand for 215; 94 normal school teachers to meet 
a demand for 252, and but 32 and 77 graduates for 94 and 137 posi- 
tions in domestic art and domestic science, respectively. 

The department of educational psychology has prepared for gen- 
eral distribution a contribution by Professor E. L. Thorndike to the 
study of the place of handwriting in physiology, psychology, education, 
and general efficiency. The study in particular gives a means of cor- 
recting the present vague, shifting and inexact methods of estimating 
handwriting, and is in general an interesting demonstration of the 
usefulness in education of the statistical doctrine that anything that 
can be compared can be measured. 

The department of educational administration will continue under 
the direction of Dean Russell and Superintendent Dutton. Adjunct 
professor Strayer, as noted above, becomes professor of educational 
administration, and Professor Frederic E. Farrington, Ph.D. 1904, 
of the University of Texas, becomes associate professor of compara- 
tive education, spending one-half of each year in investigation in 
Europe. 

The College arranged a course of public lectures on “The German 
secondary school and instruction in the vernacular,” by Professor 
Rudolf Lehmann, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Akademie in Posen, in March 
and April. 

Teachers College is giving wide circulation to Dean Russell’s recent 
recommendation of a fundamental change in the curriculum of the 
elementary school, to meet the growing criticism that our public schools 
provide academic training which is suitable to only a few of their 
pupils, while they allow the many to enter vocational life without inter- 
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est, confidence, or basis for judgment. The first six years, at the end 
of which most children leave school after having satisfied the legal 
requirement, he would make a fundamental, cultural basis for the 
widest possible specialization later. To do this he would retain the 
traditional humanistic and scientific studies, but substitute for the 
domestic art, domestic science, fine arts and manual training, which 
now occupy so much time, a single, comprehensive study—the elements 
of industry. This curriculum is being introduced, experimentally, at 
the Speyer School. 

Through cooperation with Union Theological Seminary, Teachers 
College is enabled to announce five courses in religious education under 
Professor Coe. Two undergraduate courses will treat the psycholog- 
ical aspect of religion and the principles, materials and methods of 
religious education. Another will consider the history, administration,, 
curricula and special methods of the Sunday school. An introductory 
graduate course will treat the physiological and psychological, indi- 
vidual and social factors in the development of character. Finally, 
an advanced graduate course will present special studies in the scien- 
tific and statistical ascertainment and analysis of religious phenomena 
for the purpose of religious education. The courses will be open to 
both men and women. 

Professor Gonzalez Lodge represented the College on the American 
Philological Association’s commission on the standardization of college 
entrance requirements in Latin, which met for organization at Cleveland. 

The department of mathematics has issued for free distribution a 
study by Professor David Eugene Smith of the invention of decimal 
fractions, illustrated by facsimiles, never before printed, of the 
earliest uses. 

The department of fine arts provided a course of public lectures 
by Professor A. H. Munsell of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
on the scientific study of color and the color sense with methods for 
measuring, recording and memorizing color; and the use of measured 
colors in educational, initiative and decorative schemes.—Professor 
Arthur Wesley Dow will remove his Ipswich Summer School of Art 
to Teachers College this summer, and will be present to give personal 
attention to the courses. They will be similar to those formerly given 
at Ipswich, with the added advantage of the work offered by the Col- 
lege in industrial and household arts, in education and in other matters 
of interest to the art teacher. The libraries of the University, the 
textile collections, and Professor Dow’s own collection of Japanese 
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prints will be available to the student. There will also be opportunity 
for landscape painting, and the instructor will give class criticism and 
illustrated lectures upon art appreciation. 

The department of music has supplemented its recent publications 
advocating a revision of music study in colleges, away from harmony 
and composition toward appreciation, and its collection of songs suitable 
for schools, with a comprehensive study of the place of music in 
education. 

In view of the wide discussion stimulated by Professor Thomas 
D. Wood’s suggestions for reorganizing the attitude of education 
toward health, Teachers College has made arrangements to provide the 
public with his monograph, prepared for the National Society for the 
Study of Education, epitomizing his study of the problem and his direc- 
tion of physical education at Oberlin, Leland Stanford and Columbia, 
as tested by his training of teachers of physical education at Teachers 
College, and his successful improvement of the health of several thou- 
sand children in the College schools. 

In anticipation of the College’s plans for building houses to rent 
to members of its faculty, the school of household arts is collecting 
specifications for houses of the desired size and cost from all educa- 
tional institutions which offer work in the field. These will be carefully 
studied in connection with the architectural plans, and the houses will 
be open to student observation during all stages of their erection, so 
that until the entire series is completed, students will never be without 
opportunity for practical study of house planning and construction. 
Some interesting developments are expected from the plan. 

The department of nursing and health, recently endowed by Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, has issued its first announcement. In addition 
to continuing the preparation of teachers and supervisors for training 
schools for nurses and of general administrators for training schools 
and hospitals, conducted for the past ten years by the College in co- 
operation with the American Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses, the department now offers preparation for visiting 
nurses and teachers of home hygiene in city and rural districts; for 
nurses, inspectors and teachers under Boards of Health; for assistants 
to medical inspectors in public schools and teachers and advisers of 
mothers in the case of school children; for supervisors of milk stations 
and teachers of infant care and feeding; for welfare workers in shops 
and factories; for inspectors of tenements and markets; and for other 
related forms of social service. A one year curriculum leading to a 
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certificate in district nursing and health protection is offered to gradu- 
ates of approved training schools for nurses or to students who have 
had two years of college work. 

An evening course on “ The theory and practice of industrial edu- 
cation” has been given by Dean Russell, Professors Thorndike, Dow, 
Snedden and Woolman, conferences being held in addition with repre- 
sentatives of the school of industrial arts. 

The Speyer School has inaugurated a movement for a Manhattan- 
ville Day Nursery, which will care for children below school age while 
their mothers are away at work, and will also instruct mothers in the 
physical care of children. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Professor George C. Diekman represented the College at a meeting 
of the Pharmacy Council of New York State held at Albany in Janu- 
ary. The Council decided that it was not advisable, at least for the 
present, to increase the entrance requirements for schools of pharmacy 
in the State beyond the existing requirement of the completion of one 
year of high school work. It was also decided not to require any 
school attendance as a preliminary to the examination for license as 
druggist. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 


During this year more routine instruction has been offered and 
given in this department than ever before, Professor Wadsworth having 
given a new course to graduates in medicine in a series of lectures and 
demonstrations on bacteriology in its relation to experimental medicine. 
The first summer course in bacteriology which has been offered by the 
department will be given by Professor Wadsworth in connection with 
the summer session work. 

In research work the staff has been active. Professor Hiss, aided 
by Miss Tiffany and Dr. Humphreys, has continued his studies on the 
action of leucocyte and tissue extracts in the cure of infectious diseases 
in animals. And in connection with this work large amounts of leuco- 
cyte extract have been distributed to private physicians and hospitals 
in an endeavor to fully determine its value as a therapeutic agent in 
infections in man. Professor Wadsworth is just bringing to comple- 
tion an experimental study of organizing pneumonia, and a study of 
the effect of an artificial elevation of body temperature on pneumo- 
coccus infection in normal and immunized animals. These studies are 
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being continued to determine their bearing on the broader problem of 
the causes of the crisis in pneumonia in man. Dr. Zinsser has just 
finished a very complete study of the bactericidal action of leucocyte 
extracts, and has also given much time to certain problems in immunity 
in connection with inoculable tumors in rats. 

It is noted with regret that the department will lose the valuable 
services of Dr. Hans Zinsser, instructor in bacteriology, who has been 
called to Leland Stanford Junior University to fill the chair of associate 
professor of bacteriology. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


The arrangement of the courses last year upon the half-year plan 
has proven to be of great advantage, and the work has been presented 
during the session just closed much more satisfactorily than heretofore. 
In several instances students have begun work in the second semester 
who otherwise would have been compelled to await the opening of the 
fall session. In Botany 2, however, owing to the limited number of 
subjects open to students entering the College in February, this adjust- 
ment has resulted in increasing the class beyond the accommodations 
of the laboratory, necessitating the division of the class into two sec- 
tions and the provision for laboratory work on four afternoons in- 
stead of two. 

The enlargement of the teaching collections, the securing of critical 
stages in the development of plants, and the preparation of biological 
material has steadily progressed through the year, and will necessitate 
the addition of another case for the reception of this material. The 
cooperation of the graduate students in this undertaking is acknowl- 
edged with satisfaction and it has been of material benefit in con- 
tributing to the success of the work. 

Dr. C. A. Darling, instructor in botany, has nearly completed his 
manuscript on the higher plants of this vicinity. This much needed 
work will be utilized in connection with the field work next year. Mr. 
B. O. Dodge, assistant in botany, is investigating the motile organs 
of the lower plants in connection with the preparation of his doctor’s 
dissertation. Mr. R. C. Benedict, fellow in botany, has published a 
paper on hybrid ferns, and his thesis on the Vittarieae is well under 
way. Miss C. A. Basch’s work on the local moss flora, completed this 
semester, will be used in connection with the work in Botany 115. Miss 
C. K. Hicks has in manuscript her studies on the structure of the stem 
of Dirca palustris. Mr. C. A. Schwarze has nearly completed his 
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investigations on the relationship and distribution of the plant para- 
sites belonging to the genus Dimerosporium. The revision of Profes- 
sor Curtis’s book on “The nature and development of plants” will 
appear in the fall. Mr. F. E. Kern, instructor in Purdue University, 
has been awarded a fellowship in botany for the next academic year. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

The investigations now under way in the organic laboratory include 
studies in the following field: Quinazolines, stilbazols, aromatic nitriles, 
benzimidazols, brucine, quinolines, naphthotetrazines, terpenes, new 
groups of artificial dyestuffs, synthetic drugs, ke- 
tone condensations, methyl iodide additions to 
nitrogen heterocycles, and various problems in stereo chemistry. 

Dr. Hoffman was in charge for about a month of the organic and 
physical chemistry at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute during the 
serious illness of Professor Fay. 

Professor Bogert lectured on November 8, 1909, before the Men’s 
Club of the Hamilton Grange Reformed Church on “ The conservation 
of our natural resources,” and later gave an address on the same topic 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. On January 15, 1910, he spoke upon the subject of “ Chem- 
istry and conservation” before the New York Republican Club and 
on February 28, on “ Coal tar products” before the Men’s Club of the 
St. Nicholas Ave. Presbyterian Church. He has been appointed by the 
trustees to succeed Dr. Chandler as administrative head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry upon Dr. Chandler’s retirement in June. 

The experience of the department of chemistry during the past few 
years has amply demonstrated the lack of competent teachers of chem- 
istry. Our successful Ph.D. candidates are usually placed before they 
graduate, and the opportunities for a good teaching position in this 
field are very bright indeed. 

The past year has been a very active one in the laboratory. The 
paper on silundum, read before the Electrochemical Society in Octo- 
ber, has resulted in a wide interest being shown in this product. Dr. 

Electrochemical Jouard has completed a paper on the fixation of 

Laboratory nitrogen, and Professor Tucker and E. Schramm 
have completed one on the comparison of methods for the electrolytic 
deposition of iron. 

Subjects now under investigation include the following: Titanium 
nitride, the electrolytic preparation of magnesium, the influence of 
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nitrogen on strontium carbide, the electrolytic production of aluminium, 
and a study of the sulphate and chloride electrolytes for nickel plating. 

Professor Tucker was recently elected vice-chairman of the N. Y. 
section of the American Chemical Society for the coming year. 

Among new apparatus lately secured may be mentioned a Wanner 
optical pyrometer, reading 4000° C., and a General Electric vacuum 
furnace. 

M. C. Whitaker, general superintendent of the Welsbach Company 
(Gloucester, N. J.), has been appointed to a professorship in indus- 
trial chemistry. Mr. Whitaker graduated from the University of 

Industrial Colorado, with the degree of B.S. in chemistry, in 

Chemistry 1897, having been engaged in practical manufactur- 
ing in charge of erecting and operating work from 1890 to 1894. From 
1897 to 1898 he served as instructor in chemistry at the University of 
Colorado, and from 1898 to 1902 as tutor in chemistry at Columbia, 
acting also as private assistant to Professor Chandler in his patent 
expert and consulting work from 1899 to 1902. In the latter year he 
became chemist of the Welsbach Light Company, and he was made 
superintendent of the Welsbach Company in 1903, a position he has 
held ever since. During the past two years he has served as special 
lecturer on Factory Organization and Management at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. In 1899 he received the degree of master 
of science from his alma mater. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIvIL ENGINEERING 


The work of the department of civil engineering has experienced 
some interesting developments during the past academic year, among 
the most prominent of which is the concentration of the lecture work 
in C.E. 53-54 (resistance of materials) into the first session, but with the 
laboratory work extending through the year as heretofore. The result 
has been highly satisfactory, showing that daily lectures in such a 
subject, securing a much more complete continuity of thought, are 
more effective than the usual interrupted program covering both 
sessions, 

The preparation of the graduating theses has in a number of cases 
been marked by much more extended work in the field on such subjects 
as building foundations, the construction of buildings, large works con- 
nected with public water supplies, and other similar subjects where 
such operations are practicable, than ever before. This is probably 
due to the unusual number of great public works in the course of con- 
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struction in the city of New York, and within easy distance of the 
city. This particular treatment of theses, or of subjects of instruc- 
tion, is the most effective of all tests of thorough and intelligent work. 

Much has also been done in the department during the year in the 
preparation and publication of professional literature. A book on 
“The design of high masonry dams,” by Messrs. C. E. Morrison, 
instructor in civil engineering, and O. L. Brodie, a recent graduate in 
civil engineering and now assistant engineer on the Board of Water 
Supply, has just been published. This book is a distinct addition to 
professional literature on this subject, as it includes the results of the 
most recent study in the design of the largest masonry dams yet 
constructed. The manuscript for a work on the higher types of bridge 
structures, such as long span suspension bridges, cantilevers, and arch 
ribs, has been nearly completed and is soon to be published by another 
member of the department. 

The close affiliation between active affairs of the profession and the 
teaching organization of the modern engineering school has been 
markedly illustrated by recent changes in the departmental force. At 
the middle of March Mr. C. E. Morrison, for a number of years in- 
structor in civil engineering, withdrew to engage in the active prac- 
tice of his profession in connection with an engineering firm of New 
York City, while Professor Ira H. Woolson will withdraw from the 
department at the end of the academic year to join the engineering 
organization of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. While these 
changes must be regretted as militating somewhat against the con- 
tinuity of the University work, they have at least the compensating 
feature of conclusively showing that engineering work at Columbia 
University is highly esteemed by the profession at large. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


At the meeting of the trustees in January the existing departments of 
Greek and Latin were united to form a department of classical philol- 
ogy, and, upon the unanimous nomination of his colleagues, Professor 
McCrea was appointed administrative head, to serve until June, IgII. 

During March and April Professor James S. Reid, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, was in residence and conducted two courses, 
one on Roman philosophy, with special reference to the De Finibus 
of Cicero, the other on Greek stoicism. His students found his expo- 
sition most charming and illuminating. Professor Reid also delivered 
a series of seven public lectures on Roman municipalities, which will 
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appear presently in book form from the Cambridge University Press. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck delivered the principal address, 
by invitation of the classical department of the University of Chicago, 
at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, on the evening of April 29. His subject was “The classi- 
cist of today.” Professor Peck also delivered the principal address 
at the annual meeting of the classical instructors of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, and Haverford Col- 
leges, the subject being “ Some reminiscences of a Latinist.” 

The Macmillan Company have in press, and will publish this spring, 
a volume by Professor Peck, entitled “‘ A history of classical philology,” 
which will differ from other manuals of the sort in being concise, and 
in letting the personality of the great scholars of the past illumine and 
explain their life-work. 

On April 2, at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Professor McCrea read a paper on “ The main points 
to be stressed in preparation for the entrance examinations in Latin.” 
He read the same paper later, on April 23, at the annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 

On February 14, Professor Knapp read a paper on “The side 
entrances to the stage of the Roman theater” before the Journal Club 
of Bryn Mawr College. On February 25 he spoke four times to 
various Latin classes at Washington and Jefferson College. On the 
evening of the same day he lectured in Washington, Pennsylvania, on 
“The Roman theater,’ before the local society of the Archeological 
Institute of America. On March 10-11 he lectured at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on “ The originality of Latin literature” and “ Travel in ancient 
times as seen in Plautus and Terence.” On April 30 he read a paper 
on “References to literature and painting in Plautus and Terence” 
before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South in 
Chicago. On April 23 he was reélected secretary-treasurer of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States and managing editor of the 
Classical Weekly, owned and published by that Association. On April 
1-2 he attended the annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England, as delegate from the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. 

Professor Egbert’s appointment as director of extension teaching 
will make it impossible, for a few years at least, for him to give more 
than one course in Latin, viz., in elementary epigraphy. Dr. Shear has 
resigned his position as instructor, in order to devote all his time to 
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archeological investigation, especially in connection with the excava- 
tion of ancient sites. He has been appointed associate in classical 
philology. To meet the situation thus created three new appointments 
have been made. 

Frank Gardner Moore, head of the department of Latin in Trinity 
College, has been appointed professor of classical philology. Mr. 
Moore was graduated from Yale University in the class of 1886, was 
Macy scholar in 1886-1888, and took his doctorate at Yale in 1890. 
He served as tutor in Latin at Yale from 1888 to 1893. In the latter 
year he was appointed assistant professor of Latin in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where in 1900 he was promoted to the associate professorship in 
Latin and Roman archeology. In 1908 he left Dartmouth to become 
professor in Latin in Trinity College. Since 1904 he has been secre- 
tary of the American Philological Association and the editor of the 
annual volume of its Transactions and Proceedings. In 1904 he pub- 
lished an admirable edition of Cicero’s “De Senectute,” which was 
everywhere characterized in classical journals as a distinct credit to 
American scholarship. He has now in the press an edition of the 
first two books of the “ Historiae” of Tacitus. 

La Rue Van Hook, preceptor in classics in Princeton University, 
has been appointed associate professor of classical philology in Bar- 
nard College. Mr. Van Hook was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1899. In 1899-1900 he was graduate scholar and in 
1900-01 fellow in Greek at the University of Chicago. In 1901-02 
he held a travelling fellowship and studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens and also at the University of Halle. In 
1902-03 he was acting professor of Greek in the University of Colo- 
rado. In 1903-04 he was fellow in Greek in the University of 
Chicago, and he took his doctorate there in 1904. In 1904-05 he was 
instructor in Greek at the Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois. From 
1905 to 1910 he was preceptor at Princeton with the rank of assistant 
professor. He has been a contributor to the Berliner Philologische 
W ochenschrift, the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and Classical Philology. 

Dean Putnam Lockwood, instructor in Latin and Greek at Harvard 
University, has been appointed assistant professor in classical phi- 
lology. Mr. Lockwood was graduated at Harvard in 1903, and he 
took his doctorate there in 1907. In 1905-06, as non-resident fellow 
of Harvard University, he studied in Munich and Rome. He spent 
the years 1907-09 at the American School of Classical Studies in 
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Rome, first as a non-resident fellow of Harvard University, and later 
as Carnegie fellow. He has an important article in the volume of 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology for 1910. 

The archeological collections of the department of classical phi- 
lology have been enriched during the present year by some unusually 
interesting specimens, including implements and weapons of stone of 
the pre-dynastic period in Egypt, stone-age weapons from the vicinity 
of Rome (with a small group of Indian stone implements from the 
eastern, middle and southern States, showing how primitive man 
follows the same methods of procedure in his earliest stage of culture 
throughout the world), early figurines in clay and stone of the Myce- 
nean Age in the Greek islands, an interesting group of bronze fibule, 
or safety-pins, dating from the ninth century before Christ to the 
historical period of Italy, and many representative Roman clay lamps 
with designs in relief and makers’ stamps. Of great interest and 
rarity are two ancient Roman children’s clay savings-banks, with reliefs 
representing Mercury, the god of gain, standing within a shrine, and 
a beautiful bronze strainer of the first century of our era. Gifts 
have been received from»Mr: R. H.. Hiller and’ Mri GaLyon; 
students in the department. Professor Olcott, with the kind assistance 
of Miss E. W. Helmrich and Mr. H. M. Poteat, is engaged in 
classifying and cataloguing the collections, as well as several thousand 
photographs. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The rooms for the departments of economics and social science to 
be provided in Kent Hall promise to be very imposing. There is to be 
a large reading room for economics, and an almost equally large 
departmental room with smaller offices. There will also be a large 
reading room for sociology and a large reading room for social 
economy, each flanked with smaller offices. Finally, there is to be a 
spacious statistical laboratory fitted up in the most approved style, 
together with an office for the director. The reading rooms will be 
supplied with the current numbers of all the important periodicals in 
the respective subjects, and it is hoped to give both them and the 
departmental rooms a homelike and cheerful aspect, which will make 
them attractive to the students. For the first time in their history the 
departments of economics and social science will be adequately and 
admirably housed. 

It is significant to observe that in the detailed list of doctoral dis- 
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sertations in economics in progress in American universities and col- 
leges January 1, 1910, published in the Economic Bulletin of March, 
1910, we find Columbia University credited with forty-three, whereas 
the other universities are credited with the following numbers: Uni- 
versity of Chicago 27, University of Wisconsin 22, Harvard Uni- 
versity 21, Johns Hopkins University 16, Cornell University 12, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 8, Leland Stanford Jr. University 5, University of 
Pennsylvania 3, and Ohio State University 2. The number of 
students in economics and social science at Columbia as compared 
with the other American universities shows a still greater dispropor- 
tion than is represented by this list, as Columbia during the past year 
has had about as many graduate students in these subjects as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Wisconsin combined. 

Among the new numbers in the Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law published in the spring of 1910 are the following: “ Re- 
construction in Texas” by Charles William Ramsdell; ‘“ The transi- 
tion in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth” by Charles Ramsdell 
Lingley; “Standards of reasonableness in local freight discrimina- 
tions” by John Maurice Clark; “Legal development in Colonial 
Massachusetts” by Charles J. Hilkey; “Organismic theories of the 
state” by Francis W. Coker; “ The making of the Balkan States” by 
William Smith Murray. The total number of monographs in the 
Series is now one hundred and two. 

The Committee on Employers’ Liability, of which Professor Seager 
is a member, has made its first report in an imposing and well printed 
public document, and has prepared a bill for submission to the legisla- 
ture. In the series of articles on the rise in prices that have appeared 
in The Independent, three were from the pen of Columbia professors: 
Professors Clark, Giddings and Seligman. 

There has been this year such an unusual demand for positions in 
economics and sociology, that practically all of the students who took 
a degree this spring have already been placed and it has become im- 
possible for the department to fill all the calls that have been made. 

In the Uniform State Legislation convention held in Washington, 
in February, in connection with the meeting of Governors, Professor 
Seligman read a paper on “ The need of uniformity in taxation.” At 
the request of Senator Davenport of New York, five hundred copies 
of the advance sheets of Professor Seligman’s article on the Income 
Tax appearing in the June Political Science Quarterly were distributed 
among the members of the New York legislature and the newspapers 
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of New York State. Professor Seligman addressed the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in favor of the constitutional amendment in 
April. 

The spring meeting of the Academy of Political Science was 
devoted to a consideration of the cost of living. Notwithstanding the 
very inclement weather, there was a large attendance at both the 
afternoon and evening sessions, and a pleasant informal dinner was 
held at the Faculty Club. The Academy has made great strides during 
the past year, and arrangements have been made to issue special 
publications under the editorship of Professor Mussey. Plans are 
being formulated for an important national meeting in the autumn, 
which is to discuss the reform of our banking system. . 

Professor Clark will be away on leave of absence during the com- 
ing year. The summer courses in economics will be given by Professor 
Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Professor Mussey. 

The summer session courses in sociology will this year be given by 
Professor Giddings. Mr. F. S. Chapin has been appointed assistant 
in sociology for the summer session. In Teachers College Professor 
Henry Suzzallo has been giving a very successful new half-year course 
on Educational Sociology. Professor Devine will be absent on leave 
during the first semester of 1910-11. 

Doctoral dissertations on sociology published this year were: “The 
social work of the Salvation Army” by Edwin G. Lamb; “ The public 
domain and democracy” by Robert T. Hill; “ Social and mental traits 
of the negro” by H. W. Odum. Dr. Odum’s essay won for him the 
Grant Squires Prize—the award of which is deemed to be “a recog- 
nition of scientific ability and achievement.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Walter Irvine Slichter, the new professor of electrical engineering 
appointed at the May meeting of the trustees, was born in St. Paul, 
Minn., in 1873, but he received his early education in the New York 
public schools and the City College. In 1892 he entered the School 
of Mines, graduating in 1896 with the degree of electrical engineer. 
After graduation Professor Slichter entered the student course of the 
General Electric Company and after one year in the shops and testing 
department, he was assigned to the office of Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, with 
whom he began working on the design and development of all types 
of alternating current apparatus. Professor Slichter was soon placed 
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in charge of the building and equipping of the experimental three 
phase railway of the Company, and later on, becoming interested in 
the development of the single phase railway motor, he was assigned. 
the work of developing the single phase railway system. As a result 
of Professor Slichter’s work on the railway systems, he was trans- 
ferred to the railway department, where he was engaged in the study 
of the economic side of the development of alternating current railway 
systems, and in the preparation of comparative estimates of costs of 
installation and operation of the A. C. and D. C. systems. He also 
assisted in the preparation of recommendations, for the electrification 
of large steam and interurban railroads. The preparation of the pro- 
posal of the electrification of the Great Northern Railway at the 
Cascade Tunnel and the development of the apparatus were largely 
Professor Slichter’s work. He also helped in the development of the 
apparatus for the high voltage direct current railway systems, and he 
had charge of equipping one of the first roads to use this system. 
In 1909 Professor Slichter became tecnnical assistant to Mr. E. W. 
Rice, vice-president and chief engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany. He was also appointed a member of the Consulting Engineers” 
Department of the company. 

Professor Slichter is a member of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and an associate member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and has contributed papers to the Transactions 
of both societies. As president of the former General Electric Engi- 
neering Society, he was instrumental in transforming it into the 
Schenectady Chapter of the A. I. E. E., of which he is still a vice- 
president. He was also one of the charter members of the Society of 
Engineers of Eastern New York and has held the position of treas- 
urer of that Society since its formation. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


The membership of the department will be enlarged next year by 
the addition of Professor George P. Krapp and Dr. Ernest H. Wright. 
Professor Krapp, who has been appointed professor of the English 
language, was formerly connected with the department for eleven 
years; during the past two years he has been head of the department. 
of English in the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Wright, who has been 
appointed instructor in the department, holds the A.B. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia, and during the present year has been abroad as. 
travelling fellow. He will be concerned chiefly with graduate work. 
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The following promotions to associate and assistant professors were 
made in the department: Associate professor: Grace A. Hubbard, 
William W. Lawrence, John Erskine, Clyde Furst. Assistant pro- 
fessors: Algernon de V. Tassin, Harry M. Ayres, Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve. 

The graduate courses in the department have been greatly crowded 
during the past year; but some relief is looked for next year through 
additional instruction. A number of courses which have hitherto been 
given only occasionally will henceforth be offered regularly, and the 
department will give several more graduate courses than it has given 
in any preceding year. 

Thirty-seven persons, taking major subjects in the department, will 
receive the master’s degree at this Commencement, and there will prob- 
ably be a number of additional candidates in October. The depart- 
ment has elected a committee to take entire direction of the candi- 
dates for the A.M. degree: Professor Ayres, chairman, Professor 
Gildersleeve and Dr. Wright. This committee will have supervision 
of the preliminary examination of master’s candidates and of the 
master’s theses; they will also hold regular hours for consultation on 
all matters pertaining to the A.M. degree. The instruction now given 
to candidates for the A.M. degree is in a considerable measure through 
lecture courses. It is expected that this new committee will be able 
to give more personal attention to the needs of the students than has 
been possible in the past. 

At the April meeting of the trustees it was voted to unite the 
departments of English and comparative literature. The work in 
comparative literature will be continued under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the department, and the Columbia Studies in Comparative 
Literature will also be continued. It will be possible for a student to 
take a major or minor in comparative literature, as formerly. 

The courses in English during the coming summer session will be 
given by Professors Trent, Ayres, and Erskine of the department, and 
by Professors Charles S. Baldwin of Yale, and Will D. Howe of the 
University of Indiana, both of whom have given courses in the 
summer session in preceding years. 

Among the volumes that will shortly appear among the Columbia 
Studies in English are “Tragi-comedy in the English drama” by 
Frank H. Ristine; “The Middle English penitential lyric” by Frank 
H. Patterson; “John Dennis as a critic” by Harry G. Paul; “The 
soliloquy in the English drama” by M. LeRoy Arnold; “The political 
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prophesy with special reference to its appearance in England” by 
Rupert Taylor; “The English novel in the seventeenth century” by 
Charlotte E. Morgan; “ The exemplum in Middle English” by Joseph 
Mosher; an edition of “The young admiral” by A. H. Nason; 
“Hector W. J. Crévecoeur” by Julia P. Mitchell. 

The Committee on the George Rice Carpenter Memorial Library 
wishes to acknowledge subscriptions and gifts, in addition to those 
printed in the December, 1909, issue of the QuARTERLY, from the 
following persons: Rachel Bergamini, William H. Carpenter, Ginn and 
Company, Robert Herrick, Daniel G. Munson, Charles A. Nelson, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Benjamin O. Satterwhite, Henry Holt, George 
S: Hellman, and William E. C. Leonard. 

Professor Brander Matthews lectured on “ Americanisms” before 
the Women’s Club of Worcester on January 12, on the “ Drama” in 
the Yale University extension course at New Haven on January 26, 
on “ Moliére” before the Authors Club in New York on February 3, 
and on “English orthography, what it is and what it ought to be” 
before the Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell on March 28, before 
the Graduates Club of Teachers College on April 13, and before the 
Stuyvesant High School on May 2. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 

The New York State Museum has recently issued Bulletin 138 of 
its series, upon the “Geology of the Elizabethtown and Port Henry 
quadrangles,’ by James F. Kemp and Rudolf Ruedemann. The area 
described lies in the eastern Adirondacks and extends back about twenty 
miles on the average from Lake Champlain. Along the border of 
the lake is a fringe of sedimentary strata which are discussed by Dr. 
Ruedemann in the twenty pages which he contributes to the Bulletin. 
The remaining one hundred and forty-seven contain the results of 
Professor Kemp’s work in the region, extending over the past fifteen 
years. The report is generously illustrated and contains many points 
of interest upon the geology of the most ancient rocks, iron ores, and 
other useful minerals. 

The first volume of a text-book on paleontology by Professor A. 
W. Grabau and Professor H. W. Shimer (Ph.D. ’07), now of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has appeared under the title of 
“Index fossils.” It contains plates and figures, giving a picture of 
each fossil described. It is the intention of the authors to place in 
the hands of geologists and engineers a work in which is a summary of 
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those fossils which are used in the identification of strata. Analytical 
keys are freely distributed throughout the pages and a very valuable 
mass of material is made available which would otherwise be scattered 
through many not easily accessible reports. The second volume will 
shortly appear. 

Mrs. John H. Caswell has presented to the department the micro- 
scope and between four and five hundred thin sections of rocks left 
by her husband, who was College ’65 and one of the pioneer petrog- 
raphers of this country. Mr. Caswell wrote a valuable report on the 
microscopic petrography of the Black Hills of Dakota, which was 
published in 1880. The beautifully drawn originals of his colored 
plates are now framed and placed on the walls of the geological labora- 
tory, where with the microscopic apparatus and some other gifts from 
Mrs. Caswell, they will form a memorial of her husband. 

The field session of the department will be held this year in the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters in or near Bethlehem. The Allen- 
town quadrangle will be covered. Later on in August, both Professors 
Kemp and Grabau plan to attend the International Congress of Geolo- 
gists in Stockholm the third week in August. Professor Kemp will 
be one of the official delegates from the Geological Society of America 
and the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Berkey has in press with the State Geologist a bulletin upon 
the additions to our geological knowledge which have been made by 
the explorations and excavations for the new Catskill Aqueduct. It 
will also be an interesting account of the aid given by geology to a 
great engineering enterprise. 

Paul Billingsley, ’08 College, and for two years past graduate 
student in geology, has become a member of the geological staff of 
the Anaconda Copper Co. at Butte, Mont. Walter L. Barrows, who 
takes his degree of A.M. this June, after two years of graduate study, 
has been appointed instructor in geology at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


The only stated meetings of the department are the monthly sessions 
of the Germanic Journal Club, and these have been interesting and well 
attended. At one of these meetings, to which the members of the 
entire division were invited, Professor Jespersen, of the University of 
Copenhagen, spoke on “‘ Some questions of meter.” 

A special Kommers was given by the Deutscher Verein in honor 
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of Professor Carl Runge of the University of Gottingen and Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor at Columbia for the first half of the present academic 
year. A feature of the Kommers was a most felicitous address by 
President Butler. Members of the department who have addressed 
the Verein at its regular meetings are Professor Tombo, Mr. Heuser 
and Mr. Schulze. At its first meeting in April, Mr. Wilhelm Schmidt- 
bonn of the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, entertained the Verein with a 
number of readings and recitations from classic dramas as well as 
from his own dramatic writings. Mr. Schmidtbonn also spoke twice 
in Earl Hall. 

Both in the approaching summer session and in the work of exten- 
sion teaching for next year, the department has been called upon con- 
siderably to expand its program. Professor Remy’s course on Middle 
High German and Mr. Heuser’s on Grillparzer appear for the first 
time in the summer session announcement. In the extension depart- 
ment a much needed duplication of the elementary courses A and B 
is planned, Dr. Braun will give E11—12, advanced work in conversation 
and composition, for the first time, and German A and B are to be 
given in Newark by Mr. Schulze. 

In Barnard College the classes in the advanced electives in German 
have grown so large that it was found necessary to add to the program 
two new advanced courses, one on the life and works of Goethe and 
the other on Schiller. Dr. Haskell has charge of these courses, which 
will alternate. The department is again indebted to the Deutscher Kreis 
for the gift of a number of handsomely bound sets of the classics, about 
forty volumes in all. 

Professor Carpenter was a delegate to the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Association of American Universities held on January 4 and 5 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.—Professor Bagster- 
Collins read a paper on “ Codperation in modern language teaching” 
before the Modern Language Section of the N. Y. State Teachers 
Association, which met at Teachers College during the Christmas. vaca- 
tion—Professor Tombo has delivered lectures and addresses before 
the State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., The English Women’s Gradu- 
ate Club of Columbia University, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, the German Presbyterian Theological School of the Northwest, 
Dubuque, Iowa, the University of Michigan, Oberlin College, the 
Goethe-Schiller Society, Cleveland, Ohio, the State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y., the Lafayette High School, Buffalo, N. Y., the Ger- 
man Literary Society, Buffalo, N. Y., and the Colored Y. M. C. A,, 
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New York City. He has also delivered several lectures under the 
auspices of the City Board of Education, and during March and April 
delivered a series of lectures on German literature under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music.—Professor Remy has just concluded a course of six 
lectures at Dover, N. J.,on Germanic Sagas.—Dr. Braun was the faculty 
representative for Columbia and Barnard at the quadrennial conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Movement, which was held at Rochester 
from December 28 to January 1. On April 20 he delivered an illus- 
trated public lecture under the auspices of the Deutscher Kreis of 
Barnard College on ‘ Nuremberg and the art of Albrecht Durer.”— 
Mr. Heuser lectured for the Board of Education on “ Schiller.”—Mr. 
Bechert addressed the Verein Deutscher Lehrer von New York und 
Umgegend on March 5, his topic being “Goethe und die deutsche 
Sprache.”—Dr. Richard has delivered a number of lectures and ad- 
dresses on various historical and economic subjects in New York, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and other centers. 

Professor Tombo will be away on sabbatical leave during the first 
half-year of 1910-11. He expects to devote the main portion of the 
time to study and writing in Germany. 

Several lectures have been delivered at the University during the 
second half-year under the auspices of the department and the Ger- 
manistic Society, respectively, including two by Professor Rudolf 
Lehmann of the Posen Academy, one on “ Naturalismus und Idealstil,”’ 
and the other on “ Dramendichtung und Bithne.” 


DEPARTMENTS OF History AND Pusiic Law 

Since Kent Hall will be ready for occupation by the opening of 
the next academic year, the members of the department who carry 
work under the faculty of political science are making arrangements 
for their new quarters. They will occupy the fourth floor together 
with the department of social science. The top floor of Hamilton Hall 
will consequently be remodeled to suit the enlarged needs of College 
history instruction. Dr. Hayes is directing the changes, which will 
mainly be for the purpose of providing a new and adequate laboratory 
for the work in modern history. 

Professor Sloane is at present engaged in putting through the press 
the enlarged and revised edition of his “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte”; 
the work is scheduled to appear in the autumn.—Professor Robinson 
read a paper on “ The significance of history in industrial education ” 
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before the Superintendents Section of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation held at Indianapolis, March 2.—Professor Shotwell is giving 
a course of ten lectures this spring before the graduating class at the 
West Point Military Academy on medieval and modern history.— 
Professor Shepherd has been appointed principal secretary of the 
delegation of the United States to the Fourth Pan-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Ayres. He was also recently elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Spanish Royal Academy of History. 

Professor Botsford, who is spending a year abroad, left Italy, 
where he has been studying archeology since last August, for Munich 
and Paris in April. He will return in August——Dr. Hayes has been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor of history, with a seat in 
the faculty of Columbia College—Mr. Huth, who carried the work 
of Professor Botsford during this academic year at Barnard and under 
the faculty of political science, has accepted a call to Chicago Univer- 
sity, where he will take charge of the work in Greek and Roman history. 
—Dr. Robert L. Schuyler, at present instructor in history at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed lecturer in history for the year I9gIO-II. 
He will give the undergraduate American history for Professor Dun- 
ning during his absence on leave for one semester, and will also carry 
two sections in History A—Miss Juliet S. Points, assistant in history 
at Barnard, has been elected to the traveling fellowship endowed by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of America. She will spend the next 
two years abroad, studying the social and economic conditions in 
France and Germany. 

George Walter Prothero, editor of the Quarterly Review and co- 
editor of the Cambridge Modern History, delivered a lecture on 
Napoleon III in January. 


DEPARTMENT OF LARYNGOLOGY 


In addition to the usual course of lectures by Professor Simpson, 
and the section teaching by Doctors Thurber and Frothingham, the 
third and fourth year students have been offered the opportunity of 
meeting Dr. Frothingham during the hour preceding the lecture for 
the purpose of examining and having demonstrated various clinical 
cases. 

The usefulness of the department at the Vanderbilt Clinic has 
been greatly enhanced by the acquisition, from the board of managers, 
of a complete outfit of operating instruments for the nose and throat 
and a set of instruments for the direct examination of the larynx, 
trachea and bronchi, as well as a cabinet for the keeping of the same. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The department of mathematics has secured for its mathematical 
museum and laboratory a calculating machine of the latest and most 
improved type. The machine was manufactured by Hans W. Egli of 
Zurich, Switzerland. The department has ordered also an integraph, 
or integrating machine, of the most approved form from the mathe- 
matical-mechanical institute of G. Coradi in Zurich. 

The teaching staff of the department has been strengthened by the 
appointment of two new professors, Professor William Benjamin Fite 
of Cornell University, and Professor Herbert Edwin Hawkes of Yale 
University. Professor Fite was graduated at Cornell in 1892. He then 
was instructor in mathematics at the Michigan Military Academy until 
1898. After graduate study in mathematics at the University of Chi- 
cago and at Cornell, he received his doctorate at the latter institution 
in 1901. Since then he has been successively instructor and assistant 
professor at Cornell University. Professor Hawkes prepared for 
college at Williston Seminary, and graduated from Yale College in 
1896. In 1897 he was appointed instructor of mathematics in that 
institution, and in 1903 was promoted to an assistant professorship. 
All of Professor Hawkes’s professional study and work has been done 
at Yale, with the exception of a year spent in study in Germany. He 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy from Yale in 1900. His 
principal mathematical activities have been along algebraic and arith- 
metic lines. He has been actively interested in the educational and 
administrative policies of Yale College, particularly those that concern 
the earlier years of the course, and has served on many committees, 
both local and national. 

Dr. Edward Kasner has been promoted to a full professorship, in 
recognition of his important scientific contributions in the field of 
advanced mathematics. Professor Kasner, who has for some time 
been associate editor of the Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, has recently become associate editor of the Revue 
semestrielle des publications mathematiques. At recent meetings of 
the American Mathematical Society he presented the following papers: 
“The motion of particles starting from rest,” “Isothermal nets of 
curves,” “ Natural families and the theorem of Thomson and Tait.” 

The New York State Educational Department has appointed Pro- 
fessor Fiske to serve as examiner in mathematics in connection with 
the Regents’ examinations of 1910. He has been elected chairman of 
the committee on instruction of the faculty of pure science and thereby 
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becomes a member of the executive committee of the University Council. 

Professor Keyser has been appointed administrative head of the 
department of mathematics for a period of three years beginning July 
first, 1910. He is at present abroad, having leave of absence for the 
second half of the current academic year.—Professor Maclay has re- 
ceived leave of absence for the first half of the academic year 1910-11. 
He is expecting to spend the half year in Europe. 


DEPARTMENT OF Music 


The degree of bachelor of music will be conferred for the first 
time in June upon two candidates, an encouraging fact in view of the 
high standards adopted in connection with the requirements for this 
degree. The total registration in the department is the largest in its 
history—The courses in music in the summer session will be given 
by Professor R. G. Cole of Chicago. Extension courses have been 
given during the past year by Mr. F. E. Ward. 

A series of seventeen public concerts was given during the second 
half-year, including six organ recitals, with the following soloists: 
Mr. L. Chapman (baritone), Professor A. R. Tyler (organ), Mr. W. 
Lamping (cello), Mr. F. Lamond (organ), Mrs. F. E. Ward (soprano), 
Mr. F. E. Ward (organ), Mrs. M. Churchill (soprano), Mr. W. Kraft 
(organ), Mr. C. deVaux-Royer (violin), Mr. W. H. Hall (organ), 
Mrs. L. I. Newkirk (soprano), and Mr. A. S. Hyde (organ). The 
first of these recitals was given in memory of the late American com- 
poser Dudley Buck. The newly organized University mixed chorus, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Henry Hall, gave two historical 
concerts in St. Paul’s Chapel. The soloists were Mr. A. Dunlop 
(tenor) and Mr. W. H. Robinson (tenor). Three concerts were given 
by the Dannreuther String Quartette, as well as two chamber music 
concerts and piano recitals, the soloists being Mrs. A. W. Powell 
(soprano), Mr. W. Lamping (cello), Mr. W. Foerster (clarinet), Mrs. 
R. Osburn (soprano), Mr. M. Kaufman (violin), Mrs. E. B. Harper 
(soprano), Miss D. Rubner (piano). Mrs. R. Borden-Low (soprano) 
gave an historical song recital of French music and Professor Rubner 
contributed one piano recital, besides participating in the recital for 
two pianos with his daughter, and in two concerts of chamber music. 
The annual concert of original compositions by the students of the 
school was given in May. The Philharmonic Society (student or- 
chestra), under the direction of Mr. B. C. Tuthill, 09, has given two 
concerts, one in Earl Hall and the other at the Hotel Plaza, besides 
furnishing music on several other occasions. 
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The new University Orchestra, which was formed too late to permit 
of public performances this season, will appear for the first time at 
Commencement. This orchestra was organized by Professor Rubner 
to perform works which are seldom, if ever, heard in the concert hall, 
including works by American composers, new music from abroad, and 
such classical music as does not generally find its way into concert 
programs. 

Professor Rubner was the soloist for the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at their two concerts in Philadelphia in March. He has given piano 
recitals at Barnard College and Teachers College, as well as in nearly 
a dozen cities in the vicinity of New York. He has also played for the 
Tonktinstler and Mozart Societies and at the concert given by the 
Germanistic Society of New York in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Professor McWhood has continued as director of the department 
of music at Drew Theological Seminary. He has conducted the male 
chorus of Drew Seminary, and the Ladies Chorus of Madison, giving 
a number of concerts in Madison, New York, and Morristown. As 
chairman of an intercollegiate committee, he has made a study of 
college entrance requirements in music. He has delivered addresses 
on “ Aésthetic studies in colleges,’ before the Music Teachers National 
Association; on “Entrance credits in music,” before the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference; and on “ The relation between music 
and public speaking,” before a Public Speaking Conference at Swarth- 
more College; besides speaking before the American Guild of Organists, 
the Barnard Literary Association, and before two literary organizations 
of Drew Theological Seminary. In the near future, he is to deliver 
addresses at colleges in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Iowa. 
He has been appointed chairman of the intercollegiate committee on 
propaganda of the Eastern Educational Conference. 

The men’s choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, under the direction of Mr. 
Ward, has become an attractive feature of the Sunday afternoon 
services. Mr. Ward’s recently published Lenten cantata “The 
Saviour of the World” received a number of performances in various 
churches this season. His Christmas cantata “ The Divine Birth” was 
given at the Church of the Holy Trinity in January. Mr. Ward has 
been appointed associate in music. 

Daniel Gregory Mason, whose appointment as assistant professor 
of music has recently been announced, graduated from Harvard 
College in 1895, having studied music there with Professor John 
Knowles Paine. He taught English composition for a few years at 
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Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges, meanwhile continuing the study of 
music with Dr. Percy Goetschins, Mr. George W. Chadwick, and 
others. He then settled in New York City and devoted himself to 
lecturing and writing on music. From 1903 to 1906 he edited the 
magazine, or series of monographs on composers, “ Masters in music.” 
In 1902 he published a volume of essays entitled “From Grieg to 
Brahms,” which attracted attention in this country and in England. 
This was followed in 1904 by “ Beethoven and his forerunners,” and 
in 1906 by “The romantic composers.” His later books are “ The 
appreciation of music” (with Mr. T. W. Surette), 1907; “The 
orchestral instruments,” 1909; and “A child’s guide to music,” 1909. 
Since 1904 he has been a lecturer in music, extension teaching, Co- 
lumbia University, also lecturing before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and at Chicago University, the American Institute of 
Applied Music, the Institute of Musical Art, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Mason’s compositions, of which only a few songs and piano pieces are 
published, are not widely known; but his elegy for pianoforte, opus 2, 
has recently been played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Berlin, London, and 
the chief American cities. He severs his connection with the Institute 
of Musical Art, where he has been an instructor in musical theory 
since 1907, in order to devote all his attention to his work at Columbia 
and to study. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


Professor Starr was recently elected a corresponding member of 
the Société de Psychiatrie of Paris and of the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
der Nervenarste. 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS 


Professor Cragin has presented a paper before the New York 
Obstetric Society on “Injuries to the puerperal uterus.” He has been 
appointed consulting obstetrician to the Italian Hospital, New York 
City, and consulting gynecologist to the Presbyterian Hospital of New 
York City and to St. Luke’s Hospital of Newburgh. 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


The work in the department of pathology consists not only of 
teaching and research, but also of the study, recording and preserva- 
tion of the extensive pathological material which is secured from the 
various hospitals with which the department has relations. During 
this year the attempt has been made to organize and systematize this. 
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work. Several members of the staff hold positions as pathologists 
to the different hospitals and spend some portion of their time in 
supervising the work of the laboratories in those hospitals. It is 
aimed, in the department, to make the best possible use for teaching 
and research purposes of the interesting material thus supplied; and 
each week it is carefully gone over, notes are dictated, tissues are 
preserved and catalogued and studied microscopically, and abundant 
additions are made to the museum in the form of specimens preserved 
by modern methods. It is hoped that in this way there may be in time 
an extremely rich material for investigation. 

Systematic courses have been given during the year in general 
pathology, profusely illustrated by lantern demonstrations and, when 
possible, by experiments; in the technique of autopsies at Bellevue and 
other hospitals; and in gross morbid anatomy at the weekly demon- 
strations. A new course is announced for next autumn in experi- 
mental pathology. This will be an optional course open to a limited 
number of students from any class and will consist in the study of 
the functional disturbances of one organ or set of organs. In addi- 
tion to this the students will be encouraged to work independently in 
the laboratory or to assist in work which is being done by members of 
the staff. ; 

Research work is being actively carried on by all the members of 
the staff, by several workers on the cancer research fund and by a 
number of independent workers, and it is hoped that a good part of 
this may be completed and published at the end of this academic year. 
Dr. R. A. Lambert has carried on studies in parabiosis between 
animals of different characters with interesting and important results, 
which can probably be made useful in the further study of cancer 
growth. Similarly, Dr. Levin has succeeded in reaching unexpected 
and remarkable results in studying the production of immunity against 
cancer by soluble materials derived from tissues, and his work of a 
statistical character concerning the etiology of cancer is assuming 
great proportions. Doctors Zittenfeld and Craster are also pursuing 
investigations along these lines. Dr. R. Frank has during the year 
carried out a large series of experiments as to the significance of the 
corpus luteum. Dr. A. Cohn’s work has dealt with the conduction of 
impulses in the heart and the nature of Tawara’s node. Dr. Gerster 
has carried on experiments on the replacement of the ureter by other 
tissues, and Doctors Larkin and Levin on the reversal of the circula- 
tion in an organ. Dr. Hanes, together with Dr. Rosenbloom, has 
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made a study of the anatomical and chemical changes in cryptor- 
chidism. Dr. Stewart’s studies of the chemical nature of processes 
of hypertrophy have proven especially interesting. The work of 
Doctors Auchincloss and Park on the effects of thymectomy is still in 
progress. Once a week a seminar is held in the evening, at which one 
subject is reviewed and discussed. This has proven especially 
valuable. 

Much new apparatus has been acquired and set up and the numer- 
ous changes in the arrangement of the laboratory rooms have been 
completed. The small chemical laboratory that has been installed is 
found especially useful, and it is now planned to add to the space in 
the iaboratory and especially to prepare a place for the teaching of 
pathological physiology by erecting several partitions in the large 
open space that forms so large a part of the laboratory. The housing 
and care of the animals which are used for experimental study has 
been admirably arranged for by the erection of the new building on 
the roof, where there is every facility for keeping them in a healthy 
and comfortable condition. 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY AND PsyCHOLOGY 


A course of seven public lectures was given by the department on 
Tuesday afternoons in March and April, on “Contemporary philo- 
sophic thought.” The subjects and lecturers were: Bergson—Mr. 
Pitkin; Maeterlinck—Professor Dewey; Poincaré—Dr. Brown; 
William James—Professor Miller; George Santayana—Dr. Bush; 
Josiah Royce—Professor Montague; Eucken—Professor Lord. 

Somewhat more varied instruction is offered this year for the 
summer session. There will be nine courses in all. In addition to 
courses given by professors of the department, Professor Tufts of 
Chicago University offers Social and Political Philosophy and the 
History of Modern Philosophy; Professor G. W. Knox of Union 
Theological Seminary offers Philosophy of Religion and History of 
Religion. 

Professor Dewey delivered in January and February six public 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University on “The pragmatic movement in 
contemporary philosophy”; a lecture at Rhode Island State Normal 
School on March 5 on “ Present educational tendencies” ; two haus 
at Wellesley College, April 1, “The development of pragmatism,” and 
“The problem of truth.’—Professor Adler presided over the annual 
two-days’ conference in Boston, in January, as chairman of the 
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National Child Labor Committee. He delivered the Washington An- 
niversary address before the University of Virginia, and gave a course 
of eight lectures at the University of Wisconsin last summer. The 
next college year at Columbia he will give a course of lectures on 
“Theories and methods of social reform.’—Professor Miller ad- 
dressed the New York State Conference of Religion at Buffalo on 
November 9, on “The expanding idea of God,’ and preached in 
February at Union Theological Seminary on “The relation of creed 
to science.” He also preached during the college year at the General 
Theological Seminary, Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, Edgehill 
Church, Spuyten-Duyvil, and St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s and Holy Trinity 
Churches, and The Chapel of the Comtorter, Manhattan; also in the 
University Chapel, Princeton. 

Dr. Brown has given a course on logic during the college year 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute—Dr. Cooley announces for next 
year a new course, on “ Types of religious approach.” 

In February George Santayana, professor of philosophy in Har- 
vard University, delivered six lectures, under the auspices of the 
departments of philosophy and psychology, on “Three philosophical 
poets—Lucretius, Dante and Goethe.” During March and April 
Joseph Jastrow, professor of psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin, gave a course of eight lectures on “Character and tempera- 
ment’? as non-resident lecturer in psychology at the University for 
1910. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHysIcs 


Charlee Howard Burnside, appointed assistant professor of 
mechanics by the trustees at their meeting in March, graduated from 
Penn College, with the degree of B.S., in 1896. He received the 
degree of B.S. (in architecture) from Columbia in 1898, and that of 
A.M. from Columbia in 1899. He was engaged in architectural engi- 
neering for one year after leaving the University, and was then called 
to the University of Wisconsin as instructor in mechanics, serving 
there for three years as instructor and for six years as assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanics. Last fall he secured leave of absence from 
Wisconsin to become associate in physics at Columbia and assist in 
the teaching of mechanics to engineers. 

George V. Wendell, who was recently appointed to a professor- 
ship in physics, obtained his undergraduate training at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he received the degree of 
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bachelor of science in 1892. Appointed an assistant in physics at the 
Institute, he was advanced to an instructorship in 1893. In 1896 he 
was made Savage fellow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and granted a leave of absence for graduate study in Europe. In 
1898 he received the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., swmma cum laude, 
from the University of Leipzig. The following year was spent in 
further graduate study at the University of Berlin as honorary fellow 
of M.1. T. On his return to the Institute, Mr. Wendell was advanced 
to an assistant professorship, and in 1904 to an associate professor- 
ship in physics. During his years of service at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Mr. Wendell found time to establish the 
department of physics at Simmons College and later at Boston Uni- 
versity. He was also lecturer in physics in the Lowell School for 
Industrial Foremen from 1904-1907. In 1907 Professor Wendell was 
appointed professor of physics and director of the department of 
physics at Stevens Institute of Technology. During his connection 
with this institution, in addition to his work in physics, he has served 
as dean of the sophomore class and chairman of the committee on 
curriculum, which has had in hand the revision of the course of study. 
Besides his active interest in the development of an efficient course of 
study in physics for engineering students, Mr. Wendell has given 
much thought and attention to the broader question of the training 
of young men for the engineering professions. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


During the past year investigation has been carried on in diverse 
and interesting lines. Professor Lee, with Mr. Harvey, has completed 
a study of the causation of the treppe, and with Mr. Eastman has 
been determining the relative amounts of lactic acid produced by 
muscle under different conditions. Professor Burton-Opitz has 
continued his investigation of the vaso-motor nerves of the various 
organs of the body, including those of the stomach and the liver, and 
with Dr. Terryberry those of the portal vein. With Dr. Wolf he has 
studied the action of amyl nitrite on the circulation of the blood; with 
Dr. Stillman the viscosity of the blood in the young; and with Dr. 
Lucas the cutaneous influences affecting the vascularity of the kidney. 
Dr. Wolf has made careful measurements of the volumetric output of 
the heart. Dr. Oppenheimer has investigated the influence of intra- 
gastric pressure on the activity of the heart. Messrs. Wildman and 
Bishop have studied the effect of various conditions on the pressure of 


blood in the veins. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Professor Cohn has been on leave of absence, in Paris, during the 
second semester of the current year. 

Under the editorship of Professors Todd and Weeks there appeared 
in March the first number of the Romanic Review, a quarterly journal 
devoted to research in the early Romance languages and literatures. 

On March 15 a public lecture in Spanish on Cervantes y el Quijote 
was given by Sefior Juan Antonio Cavestany, Senator of Spain and 
member of the Spanish Royal Academy, 

Mr. A. A. Livingston has accepted an assistant professorship of 
Italian at Cornell University. He will be succeeded in a part of his 
duties at Columbia by Mr. E. J. Fortier, associate in Romance languages 
at the University of Ilinois. A University fellowship in Romance 
languages has been awarded to Mr. Mark Skidmore, also of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


By recent action of the trustees Professor Osborn, the founder of 
the department and its first administrative head, has been made a 
research professor and will retire from active teaching at the end of 
the present academic year. During the year his book on the “Age 
of mammals” has been brought to completion and is now in press. 
This important work describes the history of mammalian life in Europe 
and America since the beginning of the Eocene epoch, the final chap- 
ters giving the story of Pleistocene man and his contemporary faunas. 
It is well supplemented by Mr. Gregory’s exhaustive critical monograph 
on the “ Orders of mammals,” recently published as a separate volume 
of the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. Profes- 
sor Osborn has signalized his retirement from the work of instruction 
by presenting to the department a valuable series of portraits of the 
leaders of biology, from Vesalius to Huxley and Darwin, which have 
been hung in the entrance hall of the laboratory.. His graduate courses 
on the “Evolution of vertebrates”’ and on the “ Mammals, living and 
fossil,” will hereafter be given, mainly at the American Museum of 
Natural History, by Mr. Gregory. 

The cooperation between the work of the department and that of 
the American Museum has further been strengthened during the year 
by the appointment of Professor Dean as curator of fishes and rep- 
tiles, and of Professor Crampton as curator of invertebrates, in 
succession to Professor W. M. Wheeler who now occupies a chair 
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at Harvard University. During the year Professor Dean has been 
occupied with his monograph on the primitive Japanese shark Hetero- 
dontus. It may be mentioned in connection with this that his services 
to zoology in Japan have recently received special recognition by the 
Emperor of Japan, and also that he has during the year received the 
decoration of chevalier of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
contributions to zodlogy in France. 

Professor Crampton was absent on leave during the first half year, 
and made the fourth of his journeys to the south Pacific Ocean to 
continue his studies on geographical distribution and the relative values 
of external and internal factors of evolution in the modification espe- 
cially of the terrestrial mollusks. On the present expedition the Society 
and Cook Islands, New Zealand, and the Tongan, Samoan, Fiji and 
Hawaiian groups were visited, and a great amount of valuable material 
was procured. Professor Calkins has also been absent on leave during 
the year, devoting his time to study in foreign laboratories, especially 
at Paris and Vienna. In his absence, investigations under his general 
direction have been carried forward in the laboratory in connection 
with the Cancer Research Fund, by Dr. F. D. Bullock, assisted by 
Doctors Rohdenburg and Johnson. A special room has been fitted up 
for the care of animals, and series of experiments have been carried 
out on the transplantation of tumors in rats, mice, guinea pigs and 
rabbits. Some interesting results have been obtained, to be published 
hereafter. 

Two important books have been issued during the year under the 
auspices of the laboratory. One of these is Professor Calkins’s general 
work on “ Protozodlogy,” which succeeds his earlier one on the 
“ Protozoa” and presents the subject from a more modern point of 
view, taking into account especially its medical bearings. Professor 
Wheeler’s notable book on the “ Structure and habits of ants” has just 
been published by the University Press as the ninth volume of the 
Columbia Biological Series. This splendid volume of more than five 
hundred pages, profusely illustrated with original drawings and photo- 
graphs from nature, is sure to take its place at once as the standard 
work on the subject, and its many-sided interest should secure for it a 
wide circle of readers. 

A large number of special researches have been published or carried 
on during the year. One of the most important of those published is 
the elaborate monograph by Professor Morgan on the life cycle of the 
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phylloxerans and aphids, which gives a proximate solution of the long 
standing puzzle of sex-determination in these animals, and constitutes 
a very important forward step in the disentanglement of the general 
problem. Another important step in the same direction has been 
made by Mr. Shull in his experimental studies on sex-production in 
the rotifers. A number of other investigations in the same field have 
been carried on by Professor Wilson and several others. 

In experimental zodlogy researches have been carried on by Pro- 
fessor Morgan, with the collaboration of a number of graduate stu- 
dents, along three principal lines. One has related to the effect on de- 
velopment of mechanical pressure on the egg; and the dislocation of 
the cleavage planes thus caused has been proved to have a much 
greater effect upon development than has hitherto been supposed. The 
second has dealt with the redistribution of the protoplasmic materials 
of the egg by centrifugal force, and its effect upon development. The 
results of both these series of studies, now in course of publication, 
are most interesting for the analysis of some of the fundamental 
problems of embryology. A third line of inquiry includes extended 
experiments on breeding and selection, the isolation of pure lines, 
attempts to produce new pure lines by changes in the environment, the 
influence of selection on the secondary sexual characters, and other 
related questions. 

The facilities for field work have been further increased by the 
subscription of the University to an investigator’s table at the marine 
laboratory at South Harpswell; and the plans for a codperative marine 
laboratory at Bermuda, to which the University also contributes, are 
now going forward. The Columbia table at the zodlogical station at 
Naples has been occupied during a part of the year by Professor F. 
B. Sumner, a graduate of the department, and in part also by Pro- 
fessor E. G. Conklin of Princeton University. It will be occupied 
during a part of the coming summer by Dr. R. C. Osburn of Barnard 
College, who during the past summer served as acting director of the 
U. S. Fisheries laboratories at Wood’s Hole, Mass. 


MiscELLANEOUS NOTES 
The catalogue for 1910 shows that more than two-thirds of the 
professors and adjunct professors now in the University received their 
degrees from other colleges and universities. No fewer than seventy- 
eight institutions are represented by at least one and often several 
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graduates in the Columbia faculty. The total number of these is 267, 
of whom 75 were trained at Columbia. There are 25 Harvard 
graduates, 19 from Yale, 13 from Amherst, 10 from Princeton, 9 from 
the College of the City of New York, 5 from Williams, 5 from 
Toronto, and 4 from Johns Hopkins. 


* OK Ok 


Interesting figures are given in a pamphlet recently published by 
the Alumni Council, which shows the geographical distribution of the 
living alumni of Columbia University. There are 13,367 residing in 
the United States, and 363 in foreign countries. Leaving the United 
States out of consideration, the University is represented in North 
America by 152 men and 3 women, in South America by 10 men, in 
Europe by 98 men and 9 women, in Asia by 67 men and 2 women, in 
Africa by 13 men and I woman, and in Australasia by 8 men. 
Of the North American countries Canada claims 63, Mexico 45, the 
West Indies 30, Central America 13, and Panama 4. In Europe, 
England leads with 37, closely followed by France with 32. Germany 
is next with 15. China and Japan, with 23 and 25, respectively, claim 
almost two-thirds of our graduates living in Asia. India has 10, 
Turkey 5, Persia 3, Korea 2, and Siam 1. In Africa there are 10 
living in South Africa, 2 in Egypt, and 1 in Algeria. Australia has 
7 graduates and New Zealand 1. In the United States the North 
Atlantic States have the greatest number of all the divisions. The total 
for these is 11,222, as compared with the North Central with 892, the 
Western with 556, the South Atlantic with 409, the South Central with 
258, and the non-contiguous territories with 30. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TRUSTEES 


March meeting.—Resolved, that the 
grateful and appreciative thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to the anonymous 
donor of $350,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a building for graduate 
instruction and research. 

Resolved, That the committee on 
buildings and grounds be empowered 
to prepare plans for the immediate 
erection, on the site on Amsterdam 
Avenue between the Chapel and Kent 
Hall, as assigned by the Trustees on 
February 7, 1910, of a building for 
graduate instruction and research for 
the special use of the departments of 
philosophy, English, classical philology, 
Romance languages, Germanic langu- 
ages, Semitic languages, and Indo- 
Iranian, as described in the President’s 
Annual Report for 1909 (p. 4), to- 
gether with provision for a research 
laboratory in electrical and mechanical 
science, provided the total cost of erec- 
tion and equipment shall not exceed 
$350,000; and that the committee be 
authorized to cause the work of exca- 
vation to be begun immediately on the 
site designated. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: To the anonymous donor of 
$10,000 and to the anonymous donor of 
$5,000 for the work in agricultural edu- 
cation projected under the direction of 
the faculty of applied science; to Wil- 
liam G. Low, of the class of ’65, for his 
gift of $250 for the purchase of books 
on maritime and international law; to 
the anonymous donor of $100 to be 
applied toward the salary of a lecturer 
in Oriental languages for the academic 
year 1909-10; to the following donors 
for their contributions toward further 
equipment of the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages; Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Piel, $5; Mr. T. Tewes, $5; 
Mr. George Ehret, $50; to Willard V. 
King, of the class of ’89, for his gift 
of $100 toward the President’s Emer- 
gency Fund for the academic year 
1909-10; to the Trustees of the Mary 
Hemenway Estate for their gift of $100 
to be applied toward salaries in anthro- 


pology for the academic year 1910-11; 
to Rev. Joseph R. Duryee, of New 
York, for his gift of $100, to be added 
to the fund for laboratory equipment 
for pathological surgery. 

Resolved, That the following sums 
be and they are hereby appropriated 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the corporation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, namely: 

For educational administration and 
instruction, buildings and grounds, the 
library, and business administration, 
$1,717,904.54. For annuities, $58,420.00. 
For taxes and other charges, exclusive 
of interest, upon the Loubat and Wil- 
liamsbridge properties, $94,950.00. For 
interest on the debt, $138,070.00. For 
payment on account of Redemption 
Fund, due June 1, 1911, $100,000.00. 
Making in all the sum of $2,109,344.54. 

Resolved, That the sum so appro- 
priated be paid (1) out of the income 
and accumulation of invested funds 
applicable to such expenditures; (2) 
out of gifts for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the schedules; (3) out 
of the general income of the corpora- 
tion; (4) out of special sources of in- 
come mentioned in the schedules; (5) 
out of interest receivable; (6) out of 
moneys paid by Barnard College or 
Teachers College; (7) if necessary, by 
borrowing. 

Resolved, That all offices not pro- 
vided for in these schedules be and are 
hereby abolished from and after June 
30, 1910, and that all offices provided 
for in said schedules, if they be not 
already in existence, be, and are hereby 
established from and after June 30, 
1910, for one year, or during the pleas- 
ure of the Trustees. 

Resolved, That the Loubat property 
be charged and the interest account 
credited with interest paid on the mort- 
gage on that property, and with in- 
terest at 4 per cent. on the net amount 
of the advances made on account of 
the Gaillard-Loubat Library Endow- 
ment Fund. 

Resolved, That until the further 
order of the Trustees the excess of 
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expenditure over income of the Wil- 
liamsbridge property be charged to the 
account of principal of the said prop- 
erty: 

The budget for the current year was 
amended to make provision for part 
payment of the salary of the graduate 
manager of athletics from March 1, 
1910, to Jiine 30, IQIO. 

The President presented the annual 
report of the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital, showing a balance on January 1, 
1909, of $5,880.36; receipts, $54,942.22; 
expenditures, $54,412.49; balance, De- 
cember 31, 1909, $6,419.09. Number of 
patients, 1,780. 

Resolved, That for the year 1910-11 
there be established 29 scholarships in 
the school of law, 29 scholarships in 
the school of medicine, 62 scholarships 
in the schools of mines, engineering 
and chemistry, and Io scholarships in 
the school of fine arts, the amount 
therefor being approximately 10 per 
cent. of the tuition charges collected 
from students registered in those 
Schools during the academic year I1908- 
og; there being included in the above 
the number of scholarships now pro- 
vided for these Schools severally in the 
Statutes as follows: School of law 21, 
school of medicine 13, and schools of 
mines, engineering and chemistry 37, 
—plus (approximately 20) Pulitzer 
scholars,—and school of fine arts 4. 

Resolved, That for a period of ten 
years exemption from the regular tui- 
tion fees is to be granted to advanced 
students from Scandinavian universi- 
ties, not exceeding three students in 
any one year, who may be nominated 
by their respective universities and 
recommended by the American Scandi- 
navian Society. 

Resolved, That for a period of ten 
years exemption from the regular tui- 
tion fees be granted to students from 
Turkey, not exceeding three students 
in any one year, who may be nomi- 
nated by the Turkish Government and 
recommended by the American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. 

The following appointments were 
made: W. B. Fite, Ph.B., now assis- 
tant professor of mathematics in Cor- 
nell University, to be professor of 
mathematics, with a seat in the faculty 
of applied science; H. E. Hawkes, 
Ph.D., now assistant professor of 
mathematics in Yale University, to be 
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professor of mathematics, with a seat 
in the faculty of applied science; Eliza- 
beth H. Wheeler, to be recorder of 
the medical faculty; George V. Wen- 
dell, Ph.D., to be professor of physics, 
and assigned to a seat in the faculty 
of applied science. 

Charles T. McFarlane was appointed 
controller of Teachers College, with a 
seat in the faculty of Teachers College. 

Upon the nomination of the medical 
faculty, the following appointments 
were made: (from February 1, 1910) 
Nathan E. Brill, Norbert Stadtmiiller, 
and Emanuel Libman, professors of 
clinical medicine; Arpad G. Gerster 
and Frederick Kammerer, professors 
of clinical surgery; (from February 1 
to June 30, 1910) Albert A. Berg, as- 
sociate in clinical surgery, and Otto 
Hensel, instructor in clinical medicine. 

Upon the nomination of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Instruction, Ernst 
Daenell, Ph.D., professor of modern 
history in the University of Kiel, was 
appointed Kaiser Wilhelm professor 
for 1910-11, with a seat in the faculty 
of political science. 

The following promotions were 
made: Charles A. Beard, assistant pro- 
fessor of politics, to be associate pro- 
fessor of politics; George W. Bots- 
ford, assistant professor of history, to 
be professor of history ; William Camp- 
bell, assistant professor of metallurgy, 
to be associate professor of metal- 
lurgy; Carlton C. Curtis, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, to be associate pro- 
fessor of botany; John Erskine, assis- 
tant professor of English, to be asso- 
ciate professor of English; William A. 
Hervey, assistant professor of the Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, to be 
associate professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures; Grace A. 
Hubbard, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, to be associate professor of Eng- 
lish; Edward Kasner, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, to be associate 
professor of mathematics; William W. 
Lawrence, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, to be associate professor of Eng- 
lish; Ralph E. Mayer, assistant profes- 
sor of mechanical drawing, to be 
associate professor of engineering 
draughting; William P. Montague, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy, to be 
associate professor of philosophy; 
George N. Olcott, assistant professor 
of Latin, to be associate professor of 
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Latin; Marie Reimer, assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry, to be associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch, assistant professor of 
economic history, to be associate pro- 
fessor of economic history; Charlee H. 
Burnside, A.M., associate in physics, to 
be assistant professor of mechanics, 
with a seat in the faculty of applied 
science; Frank D. Fackenthal, A.B., 
chief clerk, to be secretary of the Uni- 
versity; Morton Arendt, instructor in 
electrical engineering, to be assistant 
professor of electrical engineering, 
with a seat in the faculty of applied 
science; Harry M. Ayres, instructor in 
English, to be assistant professor of 
English, with a seat in the faculty of 
philosophy ; Charles P. Berkey, instruc- 
tor in geology, to be assistant profes- 
sor of geology, with a seat in the 
faculty of applied science; Wilhelm A. 
Braun, instructor in the Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures, to be assistant 
professor of the Germanic languages 
and literatures, with a seat in the fac- 
ulty of Barnard College; Camille Fon- 
taine, instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures, to be assistant 
professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures, with a seat in the 
faculty of Columbia College; John L. 
Gerig, instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures, to be assistant 
professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures, with a seat in the fac- 
ulties of Barnard College and philos- 
ophy; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, lecturer 
in English, to be assistant professor of 
English, with a seat in the faculty of 
Barnard College; Charles C. Grove, 
instructor in mathematics, to be assis- 
tant professor of mathematics, with a 
seat in the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege; Carlton H. Hayes, lecturer in 
history, to be assistant professor of 
history, with a seat in the faculty of 
Columbia College; Tracy E. Hazen, in- 
structor in botany, to be assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, with a seat in the 
faculty of Barnard College; Daniel 
Gregory Mason, associate in music, to 
be assistant professor of music, with 
a seat in the faculty of fine arts; John 
H. Morecroft, instructor in electrical 
engineering, to be assistant professor 
of electrical engineering, with a seat 
in the faculty of applied science; 
Algernon DeV. Tassin, lecturer in 
English, to be assistant professor of 
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English, with a seat in the faculty of 
Columbia College. 

The following leaves of absence were 
granted: (for the entire academic year 
I9QI0-I911) Professors John B. Clark, 
Henry M. Howe, George F. Sever, 
William M. Sloane; (for the first half 
of the year 1910-1911) Professors 
Franz Boas, William A. Dunning, 
Amadeus W. Grabau, James Maclay, 
Robert Peele, Rudolf Tombo, Jr.; (for 
the second half of the year 1910-1911) 
Professors William H. Burr, Jefferson 
B. Fletcher, A. V. Williams Jackson, 
George L. Meylan, Henry S. Munroe, 
Henry S. Redfield, Henry A. Todd. 

The title of Charles Lane Poor, 
Ph.D., was changed from professor of 
astronomy to that of professor of 
celestial mechanics. 

The resignation of Ira H. Woolson, 
E.M., assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, was accepted. 


April meeting —The regular order of 
business having been suspended, the 
degree of doctor of laws was confer- 
red upon M. Emile Boutroux in the 
presence of the Trustees, the Univer- 
sity Council and the divisions of phi- 
losophy, psychology and anthropology, 
and modern languages and literatures. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: To Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, 
class of 1876, for his gift of $100 to- 
ward the salary of a lecturer in Ameri- 
can archeology for the year I9QIto0-11; 
to Mr. V. Everit Macy, class of 1893, 
for his gift of $50 toward the salary 
of a lecturer in American archeology 
for the year 1910-11; to the anonymous 
donor of $1,000, received through the 
dean of the medical faculty, to be 
added to the special equipment fund at 
the Medical School; to Professor J. E. 
Spingarn, class of 1895, for his gift of 
$60 for the undergraduate prize in 
Belles Lettres; to Mr. Temple Bow- 
doin, class of 1895, for his gift of $50 
to be used in payment of the subscrip- 
tion of Columbia University for the 
year 1910 toward the maintenance of 
the American School of Archzology 
at Jerusalem; to Mr. James Speyer for 
his gift of $50 to be used in payment 
of the subscription of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the year 1910 toward the 
maintenance of the American School 
of Archeology at Jerusalem; to the 
J. M. Dodge Company of Philadelphia 
for their gift of $82.15 for special lec- 
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tures in the department of mechanical 
engineering during the current aca- 
demic year; to the Polish National 
Alliance for a gift of $100 for a schol- 
arship for a designated student; to 
professor A. V. W. Jackson, class of 
1883, for his gift of $50 to be applied 
toward the salary of a lecturer in Ori- 
ental languages for the academic year 
1909-10; to a committee representing 
the alumni and friends of Dr. Chandler 
for their proposal to present a sum of 
money, together with the die of the 
Chandler Medal, such sum to consti- 
tute a permanent fund to be known as 
the Charles Frederick Chandler Foun- 
dation, the income of which is to be 
expended for the purpose and in the 
manner described in the letter ad- 
dressed to the Trustees by the repre- 
sentatives of the donors, under date 
of April 1, 1910; to the class of 1885, 
College, for their gift of a sun dial in 
the form of a globe of polished green 
granite, upon a foundation of gray 
granite to be placed upon the terrace 
of South Field, as a memorial of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the grad- 
uation of the class. 

The President was authorized to pre- 
sent to the Academy of Medicine cer- 
tain dissertations now in the depart- 
ments of instruction at the Medical 
School in return for certain privileges 
at that institution. 

The following appointments were 
made: Marston T. Bogert, LL.D., to 
be administrative head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry while Professor 
Chandler is absent on leave; Milton C. 
Whitaker, M.S., general superinten- 
dent of the Welsbach Company, to be 
professor of industrial chemistry; 
Frank Gardner Moore, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of Latin at Trinity College, to be 
professor of classical philology; 
Charles Downer Hazen, professor in 
Smith College, to be lecturer in his- 
tory; Robert L. Schuyler, Ph.D., in- 
structor in history at Yale University, 
to be lecturer in history. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the medi- 
cal faculty for the academic year 1910- 
tz: Charles H. Smith, instructor, and 
Alfred J. Brown, demonstrator in an- 
atomy; Walter H. Eddy, associate, and 
Ernest D. Clark, assistant in biologi- 
cal chemistry; Robert G. Snyder, assis- 
tant in clinical pathology; John How- 
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land and Henry W. Berg, associates in 
diseases of children; Walter Bensel, 
associate in hygiene and preventive 
medicine; Charles C. Lieb, associate in 
pharmacology and therapeutics; Frank- 
lin M. Class, Henry E. Hale, Jr., and 
Max Schulman, instructors in applied 
therapeutics; Frederic M. Hanes, as- 
sociate in pathology; Edwards A. 
Park, assistant in medicine; Isaac O. 
Woodruff and Leander H. Shearer, in- 
structors in clinical medicine (Belle- 
vue Hospital); Herbert S. Carter, 
associate in clinical medicine (Presby- 
terian Hospital); Albert E. Sumner, 
associate in clinical medicine (Roose- 
velt Hospital) ; Howard H. Mason and 
William W. Herrick, instructors, and 
Henry C. Thacher, assistant in medi- 
cine (Vanderbilt Clinic) ; Walton Mar- 
tin, associate in surgery; Albert A. 
Berg, associate in clinical surgery (Mt. 
Sinai Hospital) ; George M. Smith, in- 
structor in clinical surgery (Presby- 
terian Hospital); F. T. Van Beuren, 
Jr., instructor in surgery (Vanderbilt 
Clinic); Charles W. McMurtry, in- 
structor in dermatology; and Alfred 
Michaelis, instructor in otology. 

The following persons, not at pres- 
ent officers of the University, were ap- 
pointed to positions in the summer 
session of 1910: Francis Brown and 
James Everett Frame, professors of 
Biblical literature; Walter G. Whitman, 
instructor, and Michael Heidelberger, 
William H. Peterson and Henry Linn 
Fisher, assistants in chemistry; Davis 
Rich Dewey, professor in economics; 
Charles Sears Baldwin, assistant pro- 
fessor, Will David Howe, junior pro- 
fessor, Irvah Lester Winter, assistant 
professor, William Hawley Davis, as- 
sistant professor, and Esther Everett 
Lape, assistant in English; George Irv- 
ing Finlay, professor, and Walter L. 
Barrows, assistant in geology; Grace 
Harriet Macurdy, associate professor 
in Greek; Julius A. Bewer, associate 
professor in Hebrew; John Spencer 
Bassett and Frank Frost Abbott, pro- 
fessors in history; Helen R. Keller, 
Stella T. Doane, Catharine S. Tracy, 
Mildred A. Collar, Clara W. Hunt, and 
Joseph Plass, instructors in library 
courses; Alfred T. DeLury and Henry 
S. White, professors in mathematics; 
Rossetter Gleason Cole, professor, and 
Walter Henry Hall, instructor in 
music; James H. Tufts and George 
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William Knox, professors in philos- 
ophy; Charles R. Mann, associate pro- 
fessor in physics; Henry Jones Ford, 
professor in politics; John Broadus 
Watson, Vivian A. C. Henmon, and 
Henry Alford Ruger, professors in 
psychology; Edouard Paul Baillot, 
professor, John D. Fitz-Gerald, 2d, as- 
sistant professor, Robert L. Sanderson, 
assistant professor, and Luther H. 
Alexander, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages; F. S. Chapin, assistant in so- 
ciology; Elmer E. Brown, commis- 
sioner of education, William T. Foster, 
professor, and Andrew W. Edson, in- 
structor in educational administration ; 
John Franklin Brown, professor in 
secondary education; Wilbur P. Bowen, 
professor; Seth T. Stewart, superin- 
tendent; Canute Hansen, Carrie Van 
R. Ashcroft, and Dorothy Bocker, as- 
sistants in physical education; Ellen A. 
Beers and Grace L. Hitchings, assis- 
tants in household arts; Ethelwyn C. 
Bradish, instructor, and Frank H. 
Hillyer, Sarah J. Freeman, and John 
J. Walsh, assistants in industrial arts. 

H. B. Curtis, A.B., was appointed in- 
structor in mathematics in Barnard 
College. 

Frederick H. Sykes, Ph.D., was ap- 
pointed director of technical educa- 
tion. 

The following promotions were 
made: Edward Kasner, Ph.D., now as- 
sociate professor in mathematics, to be 
professor of mathematics; T. Leslie 
Shear, Ph.D., now instructor in classi- 
cal philology, to be associate in clas- 
sical philology; Russell Burton-Opitz, 
M.D., now assistant professor of physi- 
ology, to be associate professor of 
physiology; George R. Lockwood, 
M.D., now assistant professor of clini- 
cal medicine, to be professor of clinical 
medicine; William K. Draper, M.D., 
now assistant professor of clinical 
medicine, to be professor of clinical 
medicine; Van Horne Norrie, M.D., 
now assistant professor of clinical 
medicine, to be professor of clinical 
medicine; James A. Miller, M.D., now 
associate in clinical medicine, to be 
assistant professor of clinical medi- 
cine; Lucius W. Hotchkiss, M.D., now 
assistant professor of clinical surgery, 
to be professor of clinical surgery; 
John B. Walker, M.D., now assistant 
professor of clinical surgery, to be pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery; Charles H. 
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Peck, M.D., now assistant professor of 
clinical surgery, to be professor of clini- 
cal surgery; Charles N. Dowd, M.D., 
now assistant professor of clinical sur- 
gery, to be professor clinical surgery ; 
Raymond C. Osburn, Ph.D., now in- 
structor in zoology, to be assistant 
professor of zoology in Barnard Col- 
lege. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
George S. Fullerton LL.D., professor 
of philosophy, for the year I9IO-II. 


May meeting—The thanks of the 
Trustees were tendered: To the anony- 
mous donor of the sum of $30,000 to 
be expended under the direction of the 
President in meeting the current needs 
of the University; to the class of 1885, 
School of Mines, for a memorial fund 
for the maintenance of a scholarship 
in the schools of applied science; to 
the committee in charge of the Hud- 
son-Fulton lawn féte and reception for 
their gift of $484.70 for the care of the 
boat house for the current year; to 
Professor William D. Guthrie, A. S. 
Hamersley, Esq., and Theodore Sutro, 
Fsq., for gifts of books to the law 
library; to William A. Du _ Bois, 
Matthew B. Du Bois, and Katharine 
Du Bois for their proposal to estab- 
lish the Dr. Abram Du Bois memorial 
fund by the gift of bonds of the par 
value of $18,000 for the establishment 
and maintenance of a fellowship at the 
medical school in diseases of the eye; 
to Mrs. Charles B. Alexander for a 
portrait of Mr. George Crocker, the 
founder of the Crocker special research 
fund; to the American Society of 
Chemists and allied organizations for 
the gift of a bronze bust of Professor 
Chandler, together with a marble ped- 
estal, to be placed in the vestibule of 
Havemeyer Hall. 

The design for a memorial tablet to 
the late Dr. James Hulme Canfield was 
approved and provision made for the 
placing of such tablet in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. A general plan for the plac- 
ing of tablets in the Chapel was also 
approved. 

Mr. Baker was elected a member of 
the committee on finance to fill the 
unexpired portion of Mr. Cutting’s 
term. 

The budget for 1910-11 was amended 
by modifications in the office of the 
alumni secretary, in the department of 
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buildings and grounds, in business ad- 
ministration, in the bursar’s office, in 
educational administration, in Barnard 
College, and in the department of sur- 
gery, chemistry, history and public law. 

The budget for the Library was 
amended by making provision for eight 
student curators for the Kent Hall de- 
partmental reading rooms. 

Resolved, That $50,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be appro- 
priated for the changes and replace- 
ments necessary in the library building 
by reason of the removal of the law 
school and the school of philosophy 
from that building. 

The sum of $1,000 was appropriated 
for replenishing the planting on the 
University grounds. 

Resolved, That the plans and de- 
signs for the philosophy building pre- 
pared by Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White be approved, subject to such 
modifications in detail as the committee 
on buildings and grounds may deem 
desirable, and that the committee be 
authorized to award a contract for the 
erection of such building, at a cost not 
exceeding $350,000, including the con- 
struction, furnishing and equipment of 
the building, and that said sum or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, be 
appropriated therefor, to be paid by 
gift heretofore reported. 

Resolved, That until the October 
meeting of the Trustees, the committee 
on finance be authorized and em- 
powered to take such action as it shall 
deem proper in regard to all matters 
relating to the finances of the cor- 
poration. 

Resolved, That, until the next meet- 
ing of the Trustees, the committee on 
buildings and grounds be authorized 
and empowered to take such action as 
it shall deem proper in regard to all 
matters relating to the care of the 
buildings and grounds of the Univer- 
sity, and the erection of new buildings, 
provided that in all matters involving 
additional expenditure the assent of the 
committee on finance, or a majority of 
its members, shall first be obtained. 

Resolved, That, until the next meet- 
ing of the Trustees, the Committee on 
Education be authorized and em- 
powered to take such action as it shall 
deem proper in regard to all matters 
relating to the educational administra- 
tion of the University, provided that 
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in matters involving additional expen- 
diture the assent of the committee on 
finance, or a majority of its members, 
shall first be obtained. 

The following appointments were 
made: Michael F. Dee, A.M., LLB., 
now lecturer in law in the Fordham 
University Law School, to be lecturer 
in law from April 1, 1910, to June 30, 
1910, vice John Waring Parks, resigned 
on account of illness; Max Eastman, 
to be associate in philosophy, for one 
year from July 1, 1910; J. Paul Jones 
Williams, to be assistant professor of 
civil engineering; Dean Putnam Lock- 
wood, to be assistant professor of clas- 
sical philology, and Walter Irvine 
Slichter, of the class of 1806, Sci- 
ence, to be professor of electrical engi- 
neering, and assigned to a seat in the 
faculty of applied science. Barnard 
College—LaRue Van Hook, Ph.D., to 
be associate professor of classical phil- 
ology; Katharine Swift Doty, A.M., to 
be assistant in history; Grace Harriet 
Goodale, A.B., to be assistant in classi- 
cal philology; Harriet Ruth Fox, to be 
assistant in English. Upon the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege—Maurice Picard, to be William 
Mitchell Fellow for 1910-11; upon the 
nomination of the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College—Frederic Ernest Farring- 
ton, Ph.D., to be associate professor 
of education, and William Noyes, 
A.M., to be assistant professor of in- 
dustrial arts, with seats in the faculty 
of Teachers College. 

The following persons, not at present 
connected with the University, were 
appointed to positions in the summer 
session of 1910: John A. Davis, in- 
structor in physical education; Dayton 
J. Edwards, assistant in zoology; Anna 
E. Moore, Flora Wilber, and Josephine 
K. Bauer, Speyer School teachers; Mrs. 
Mary Dennis Briggs, instructor in in- 
dustrial arts. 

The following persons, not at pres- 
ent connected with the University, 
were appointed to positions in Univer- 
sity Extension: Education—George 
Allen Hubbell; English—Charles H. 
Gaston, Theodore Mitchell, Charles 
Galwey, Joseph L. Tynan, Nathaniel E. 
Griffin, Fayette B. Dow, C. Van Doren, 
Edwin A. Greenlaw, and Clayton 
Meeker Hamilton; history—Archer B. 
Hulbert and Robert L. Schuyler; Latin 
—Hubert McNeil Poteat and Dean P. 
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Lockwood; music—Felix Lamond; 
optometry—Frederic A. Woll and A. J. 
Cross; Romance languages—Arthur L. 
Owen and Louis Imbert; assistant to 
director—Richard D. Currier. 

The following new appointments 
were confirmed: R. F. McCrackan, 
B.S., to be assistant in analytical chem- 
istry, vice Charles W. McKone, re- 
signed, to serve from April I, 1910, to 
June 30, 1910. Under the faculties of 
law, applied science and pure science— 
Harry L. Fisher, assistant in organic 
chemistry; Jesse E. Beans, assistant in 
drawing; Daniel Dale Condit, assis- 
tant in geology; Jackson E. Reynolds, 
and Goldthwaite H. Dorr, associates 
in law; William S. Helms, assistant in 
physics; Charles Packard, assistant in 
zoology; upon the nomination of the 
medical faculty—Richard Derby, M.D., 
to be demonstrator of anatomy, vice 
F. T. Van Beuren, M.D., associate in 
anatomy; J. Gardner Hopkins, M.D., 
to be assistant in clinical pathology; 
William W. Herrick, M.D., instructor 
in medicine at Vanderbilt Clinic, to be 
also instructor in medicine at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, to 
care for the work of Dr. Bovaird, pro- 
moted, and Arthur W. Swann, M.D., to 
be assistant in medicine at the Vander- 
bilt clinic. 

The following promotions were 
made: E. W. Bagster-Collins, A.M., 
now assistant professor of German, to 
be associate professor of German; 
Charles H. Farnsworth, now assistant 
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professor of music, to be associate 
professor of school music; upon the 
nomination of the faculty of medicine 
—David Bovaird to be assistant pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

The following assignments were 
made: Professor Jacoby to the faculty 
of Barnard College; Professor S. A. 
Mitchell to the faculties of applied sci- 
ence and pure science; Professor Mus- 
sey to the faculty of political science; 
to the faculty of Columbia College, 
for the term to expire June 30, 1013: 
Professors Davis, Erskine, Hawkes, 
Hayes, Jones, Lockwood, Mason, F. 
G. Moore, Peck, Seager, Shepherd, 
Woodbridge, Woodworth and Young; 
for the term to expire June 30, I9QII: 
Professors Fontaine and Tassin; for 
the term to expire June 30, 1912: Pro- 
fessors Jacoby, Fite and Grove. 

Russell Burton-Opitz, M.D., Ph.D., 
associate professor of physiology, was 
appointed administrative head of the 
department of physiology. 

The resignation of Professor Charles 
E. Pellew, to take effect June 30, I9QITI, 
was accepted. 

The following leaves of absence 
were granted: Professor Charles E. 
Pellew, for the academic year I9I0- 
11; Professor E. T. Devine, for the 
first half of the academic year 1910-11; 
Professor Herbert M. Richards, for 
the second half of the academic year 
IQIO-II. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


February meeting—The President 
reported the election of new members 
of the Council as follows: 

Professor J. C. Egbert, as director of 
summer session and of extension 
teaching, member ex-officio. From the 
faculty of pure science, Professor E. B. 
Wilson, in place of Professor C. J. 
Keyser, resigned. Professor T. S. 
Fiske, as chairman of the committee 
on instruction, in place of Professor 
Hallock, resigned, member ex-officio. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the certificate of grad- 
uation from the Imperial Pei-Yang 
University does not entitle its holder to 
matriculate as a candidate for the 


higher degrees, but all such cases shall 
be considered on their individual 
merits. 

Resolved, that the A.B. degree be- 
stowed on the basis of the seven years 
course at the Normal College of the 
City of New York be accepted as the 
only degree of that institution which 
fulfils the conditions of matriculation 
for the higher degrees. 

Resolved, that the membership of 
the executive committee be increased 
by the addition of the director of the 
summer session, ex-officio. 

Resolved, that the regulations with 
regard to residence as contained in 
paragraph 2 of the regulations for the 
University degrees be amended so as 
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to permit a student to count for resi- 
dence the half year immediately pre- 
ceding or succeeding any one of two 
consecutive summer sessions. 

The report of the committee on de- 
Partmental organization, previously 
made a special order for this meeting 
was discussed at length, and on motion 
it was Resolved, that in response to the 
request of the Trustees, submitted in 
May, 1909, for the expression of an 
opinion on the part of the University 
Council respecting the proposed revis- 
iom of Chapter 4, Section 31, of the 
Statutes, the University Council begs 
to recommend that the said paragraph 
be replaced by the following: 

“The executive chairman of each of 
the various departments shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, after consul- 
tation with the members of the depart- 
ment concerned, for a term of three 
years, to date from July 1. Such de- 
partments, however, as contain four 
or more members of professorial rank 
shall elect their respective executive 
chairmen for a term of three years, to 
date from July 1, such elections to be 
confirmed by the President. Profes- 
sors, associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors and instructors after two years 
of service shall be entitled to vote.” 

On this resolution 18 voted aye, and 

no. 

: A communication from Professor 
Egbert, director of extension teaching, 
was presented, and on motion it was 

Resolved, That the regulations gov- 
erning the relation of extension teach- 
ing to the other work of the Univer- 
sity be those proposed in the letter of 
the director of extension teaching ad- 
dressed to the University Council under 
date of February 8, 1910, and that it 
be referred to the secretary of the 
Council and the director of extension 
teaching to prepare these regulations 
for publication, with authority to make 
merely verbal changes in the form of 
statement. 

Resolved, that a committee of five 
members of the Council be appointed 
by the chair to cooperate with the di- 
rector ot extension teaching and the 
registrar in drawing up rules under 
which courses in extension teaching 
may be counted as a part of the work 
required for a higher degree. 

The chair appointed as such com- 
mittee Acting Dean Carpenter, chair- 
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man; Dean Russell, Professor Selig- 
man, Dean Goetze, Professor Perry. 

Resolved, that the action of the 
faculty of the College in establishing a 
system of honors and sequential cour- 
ses as recommended in the report of 
its committee on instruction submitted 
January 21, 1910, be concurred in by 
the University Council. 

Resolved, that the clause beginning 
“Each dissertation,” etc., im paragraph 
8 of the regulations for the University 
degrees, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Each dissertation shall contain 
upon its title-page the full name of the 
author; the full title of the disserta- 
tion; the year (and place) of imprint, 
and, if a reprint, the title, volume, and 
pagination of the publication from 
which it was reprinted; and there shall 
be printed and appended to each dis- 
sertation (in the form of a Vita) a 
statement of the place and date of 
birth of the author, of the educa- 
tional institutions that he has attended, 
and a list of the degrees and honors 
conferred upon him, as well as the 
titles of his previous publications.” 


April meeting—The President an- 
nounced that Professor Cattell, as 
chairman of the committee on instruc- 
tion of the faculty of philosophy, had 
become ex-officio a member of the 
Council. 

The committee on public ceremonies 
was enlarged so as to consist of seven 
members, as follows: Professor Knapp, 
chairman, the chaplain, the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds, the 
secretary-elect of the University, the 
secretary of Teachers College, the 
secretary of the University Council, 
the secretary of the Alumni Council. 

The President reported that the 
Council’s recommendation of an 
amendment to the statutes, chapter 4, 
section 31, relating to departmental 
organization, had been rejected by the 
Trustees. 

The executive committee submitted 
a printed report on fellowships for the 
year 1910-11, and the candidates there 
named were appointed. 

The committee appointed at the 
meeting of Feb. 15, 1910, to draft rules 
under which courses in extension 
teaching may be counted toward the 
higher degrees submitted the following 
report, which was made a special order 
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for the next meeting of the Council. 

Candidates for the higher degrees 
who desire to count courses in ex- 
tension teaching toward the fulfil- 
ment of requirements for a higher de- 
gree must matriculate according to the 
rules of the appropriate faculties, on 
the recommendation of the director of 
extension teaching. 

Courses or combinations of courses 
given by extension teaching, which 
have previously been approved by the 
University Council as being equivalent 
to the corresponding work regularly 
offered under the faculties of political 
science, philosophy, pure science, and 
the fine arts, may be counted toward 
the requirements for a higher degree 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Candidates for the higher de- 
gree must hold a baccalaureate degree 
in arts, letters, philosophy, or science, 
or an engineering degree, or have had 
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an education equivalent to that repre- 
sented by one of these degrees, such 
equivalency to be passed on in every 
case by the executive committee of 
the University Council. 

(b) Candidates registered in exten- 
sion teaching must take one course 
of not less than two hours a week. 

(c) When the rules of any depart- 
ment require additional work for the 
higher degrees, the character and 
amount of such work will be made 
known by the officers of the depart- 
ment. 

(d) An aggregate attendance of 
eight hours a week is the minimum 
which may count as a full academic 
year of residence; of this not more 
than half may be taken in extension 
teaching. The fulfilment of this re- 
quirement may be extended over more 
than one year. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


January meeting—The most impor- 
tant business which has come before 
the College faculty during the past 
session was the adoption of a system 
of honors and sequential courses. The 
granting of honors is dependent upon 
the completion with high standing of 
three three-year sequences of three- 
hour courses together with such sup- 
plementary reading as may be advised 
by the departments, and upon the can- 
didate’s performance in a final general 
examination covering the entire field 
of his honor work. The candidate for 
honors will be expected to work inde- 
pendently in his chosen subjects, learn- 
ing much more about them than is 
taught in the class room. A satisfac- 
tory completion of three such sequen- 
ces of study with honor grade may be 
taken as evidence of a consistent body 
of knowledge acquired by the student, 
and as a result the student will be re- 
lieved from the general requirement 
of prescribed courses with the excep- 
tion of the courses now known as Eng- 
lish A, History A, Mathematics A, and 
Physical Education A and B, and in 
the case of candidates for the A.B. 
degree, of Latin A or Greek 3-4, and 
in the case of candidates for the B.S. 
degree, French A and B or German 
A and B, and Physics A or Chem- 
istry A. It was felt by the Faculty 
that the free elective system now in 


vogue had led, perhaps, to a smatter- 
ing of knowledge in a large number 
of unrelated courses, and it was for the 
purpose of overcoming this that the 
system of honors and of sequential 
courses was established. 

February meeting.—A system of se- 
quential courses for general students 
was adopted as follows: 

“Prior to graduation a student must 
have completed the equivalent of three 
years of sequential study, in courses 
aggregating at least 18 points beyond 
the elementary requirements for ad- 
mission, in each of two departments. 
In the case of candidates for the A.B. 
degree at least one of these sequences 
of study must be chosen from those 
offered by the departments of English, 
Germanic languages and_ literatures, 
Greek, history, Latin, philosophy and 
Romance languages and literatures; 
and in case of candidates for the B.S. 
degree at least one must be chosen 
from those offered by the departments 
of botany, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics and zoology.” 

The requirements for the A.B. de- 
gree were amended by the omission of 
the requirement of Physics A or 
Chemistry A. 

The total number of new students 
registered in Columbia College for the 
second half-year was fifty-five, a num- 
ber greater than in any previous year. 


IgIo]| 


BACULEY Ok 

March meeting—It was resolved, 
that the committee on instruction shall 
consist of five members to be elected 
annually for a term of one year at the 
May meeting of the faculty. The 
chairman of the committee shall be 
elected by the faculty by ballot. The 
other four members shall be elected _by 
the faculty, one member from each of 
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the four divisions of the faculty upon 
the nomination of each division. 

April meeting—It was resolved, 
that the chairmen of the several divis- 
ions shall be ex-officiis the chairmen of 
the corresponding examination-groups, 
except in the case of the division of 
education, where the dean of Teachers 
College shall be the chairman of the 
examination-group in education. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


April meeting—Resolved that the 
paragraph 13 on page 48 of the cur- 
rent announcement shall be omitted 
from the announcement for 1910-11, 
and in its place the following state- 
ment concerning courses in extension 
teaching be included im the announce- 
ment for IQIO-IQII: 

Courses in extension teaching ap- 
proved by the committee on instruc- 
tion may be credited toward the de- 
grees of A.B. and B.S. for matricu- 
lated students registered in extension 
teaching who maintain a grade at least 
Cine: 

Students of Barnard College will be 
allowed to attend extension courses 
which are approved by the committee 
on instruction and to count them to- 
ward the degrees of A.B. and B.S. 
under the following regulations: 

The election of extension courses 
must be approved by the committee on 
instruction. 


Students will not be allowed to ex- 
ceed a total of 16 points, including 
the points of extension courses, at one 
time, save by the special permission of 
the committee on instruction, for rea- 
sons of weight. 

Students desiring to count such 
courses toward the degree of A.B. and 
B.S. must obtain in them a grade at 
least of C. ° 

Students desiring to count extension 
courses toward the degrees of A.B. and 
B.S. in Barnard College must, if the 
committee on instruction so determine, 
take the regular mid-year or final 
stated examinations in the parallel 
courses given at Barnard College, or 
else their answer-books in the exami- 
nations given in extension courses 
must, at the option of the committee 
on instruction, be read and rated by 
the representatives of the proper de- 
partments in Barnard College. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


His better self, by Thomas Jayhews. 
The Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, IgIo. 


The health of the city, by Hollis 
Godfrey. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, I9I10. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


The 1910 Varsity Show, “The King 
of Hilaria,’ which was given at the 
Hotel Astor during the week begin- 
ning March 7 for the benefit of the 
Athletic Association, was a _ distinct 
success. The authors of the play, 
Frank J. Felbel, ’11, and John T. Lang, 
"10, were novices in Columbia dra- 
Matics, as was also, Dd. Re vitnray, 
*11L, the author of the music. The 
hit of the production was a toe-dance 
by Morris Kinney, ’12, as Mlle. Gazee. 
Charles E. Gautier, ’12, as Hygiene 
Delsony, the heroine, and A. Zimmer, 
*13, as Billingsley Watt, were also 
largely responsible for the success of 
the piece. T. I. Moore, 12S, as the 
King, proved himself one of the best 
singers that has appeared in Columbia 
dramatics for several years. 


Another dramatic society, the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate Dramatic 
Association, has been formed, and has 
made its first appearance. This was on 
the afternoon and evening of May 14, 
in the Brinckerhoff Theater of Barnard 
College, when the association presented 
three one-act plays. These were: 
“The faraway princess,” by Suder- 
mann; “ Cinders,” by Lily Tinsley, and 
“The fatal message,’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, ’83. The cast included 
several men who had taken part in 
*varsity shows of past years. Among 
them were Walter E. Kelley, ’o7, 
Carlos Wupperman, ’o9, John O. 
Hauser, ’o8, Hayden Hamilton, ’o5, 
Carl E. Kayser, ’o9, and Ralph W. 
Carey, ’o2. 


The first inter-class song contest of 
Notes and Keys was held on South 
Court on May 13 and was a great 
success. The judges awarded the 
handsome silver cup presented by 
Notes and Keys to the junior class. 
Notes and Keys elected the following 
officers for next year: President, W. 
Avery, 10; vice-president, L. Jeaneret, 
7711S; secretary, E. J. Bullwinkle; 
treasurer, H. V. B. Darlington, ’10. 
R. H. Bagnell, ’12L, A. A. Van Tine, 
708, F. D. \Fackenthal, ’06; 2.) VeB. 
Darlington, ’10, and H. Williams, ’10 


S, were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Kings Crown’s last meeting of the 
year took the form of an ovation to 
the retiring professors, Van Amringe 
and Chandler. The following officers 
for next year were elected: President, 
W. R. Wright, ’11S; faculty vice- 
president, Professor Charles A. Beard; 
senior vice-president, C. J. Dwyer, 
’r1; secretary, E. H. MacKenzie, ’11. 

The Columbia Freshman Debating 
Team defeated the Cornell freshman 
team at Ithaca on the evening of May 
6. The subject was: “Resolved, that 
the adoption of the open shop through- 
out all trades and industries of the 
United States is desirable.” Columbia 
supported the affirmative and was rep- 
resented by G. B. Coykendall, T. K. 
McCormick and J. S. Ellenwood. The 
Cornell debaters were E. L. Aschaffen- 
berg, H. Chaimowitz, and P. R. Gold- 
stein. 


The Student Board of Representa- 
tives officially adopted the lion as the 
mascot of Columbia University. 

The Columbia University Y. M. C. 
A., in conjunction’ with the Christian 
Associations of Cornell, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, will hold a new student 
conference from June Io to 19 at Po- 
cono Pines, Pa., in the place of the 
conference heretofore held at North- 
field. The conference at Northfield 
has been held so late in the summer, 
that it is impossible to get together 
representative delegations from the col- 
leges of the Middle Atlantic States. 
An interesting program of Bible Study, 
addresses and amusements will be of- 
fered. The Christian Association has 
elected its officers for the year 1910- 
11: A. L. Grimm, ’11C, president; W. 
L. Riley, 11S, treasurer vas 
Wright, ’11 S, recorder. These are all 
strong men, and in their hands the 
work of the Association will doubtless 
be carried on still more successfully. 

To show “The ministry of all pro- 
fessions ” is the object of the Industrial 
Welfare Movement. Through coopera- 
tion with the faculty, opportunity was 
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given Mr. Towson, the secretary of 
the industrial department of the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., to present in the 
class-room to all the engineering stu- 
dents the possibilities and needs of 
using their chosen professions in a way 
that would best contribute to solving 
the social and labor problems of to- 
day. Indebtedness for the success of 
this work is especially acknowledged 
to Professors Burr, Munroe, Lucke, 
Chandler, Parr and Sever. 


The Debating Union held its last 
meeting on May 25 and chose the fol- 
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lowing officers for 1910-11: President, 
Wiley A. Bell, Jr., ’11; secretary, Ros- 
coe C. Ingalls, ’12. The chairman and 
secretary were authorized to conclude 
arrangements with the Syracuse De- 
bating Union for a debate to be held 
in the fall. Dixon Ryan Fox, ’11, won 
the George William Curtis gold medal, 
and George W. A. Scott, ’11, the silver 
medal. The other competitors were A. 
L. Grimm, ’11, Wayne D. Heydecker, 
"11, Geddes Smith, ’10, and Dallas S. 
Townsend, ’I0. The competition was 
held in Earl Hall on the evening of 
April first. 


ATHLETICS 


The rowing squad left for Pough- 
keepsie on Commencement Day, on the 
training barge “Columbia.” Thirty- 
five men comprise the squad, composed 
of the first and sécond varsity eights, 
the freshman eight, four coxswains, 
a substitute four, the manager, assis- 
tant manager and the freshman 
manager. 

Five men from last year’s crew will 
probably be in the varsity eight on 
June 25. The varsity and freshman 
crews this spring have had a compara- 
tively easy period of training, since 
each crew has rowed only one race,— 
the varsity with the crew of the Naval 
Academy on May 7, when it was de- 
feated by about two lengths, and the 
freshman in the regatta at Philadel- 
phia on May 21, when it defeated the 
freshman crews of Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania with ease. During the remain- 
ing three weeks of training Coach Rice 
expects to work the men unusually 
hard, to make up for the earlier light 
work. 

The interclass races of the annual 
spring regatta on the Hudson were 
held on May 14. There were two 
events, the interclass race, which was 
run off in three heats, and an exhibi- 
tion row between the first and second 
varsity and the first freshman crews. 
The final heat of the interclass race 
was won by the juniors; while the 
freshmen won the exhibition row. The 
College Alumni Association chartered 
the steam yacht “ Commodore” to per- 
mit the members of the Association to 
follow the races. 


The work of the baseball team 
showed steady progress from the be- 
ginning of the season in March up to 
the two games of Commencement 
week, that with Yale on May 28, and 
with Syracuse on Commencement Day, 
an unfortunate accident to Lee, the 
regular pitcher, preventing his partici- 
pation in either of these games. Of 
the twenty games played, Columbia 
won eleven and lost nine. The batting 
has been generally good, as is shown 
by the total of 139 runs scored against 
o1 by the opponents. The fielding, 
however, has been very poor. The 
complete list of games with the scores 
is as follows: 

Columbia Opponents 


SP CIN Nog teraz oaerere nays II 3 
iViemibiattatinmerretteceryae 5 6 
RUE ES Ue erat ons aeetereiels yf I 
Str John Seance ces oats II I 
Seventh Regiment ...... 12 6 
Rerinsvlvaniamernstanieei: 8 I 
IPsBhaKSONO] Gonoogbeoowoor 3 12 
Ord namiMe neces cies art ss 4 8 
Coriell cise cele I 3 
StevenSmecnca te tees so as 10 I 
Wests Loititamer nat crtce 4 I 
New York University... 7 3 
Georgetown -.--..0-2+- 20 4 
North Atlantic Squadron 3 I 
IBY RO Ahm Sarr ogagaenoec 2 I 
@rescenteA-Ger cece cir 13 14 
Wialemepae tree ras cases 6 8 
SMHS cousodnovdeope+ fo) 5 
A BROVLA, COO ROR DR ROU OD OD I 2 
Syractisemenaadas shal ee 4 

Lotalwrrectarcncrreecis aoligts gl 
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The soccer team at the annual meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Association 
Football League was awarded the an- 
nual championship for the second time. 
The official standing of the members 
of the league is as follows: 


Won Lost Drawn 
Colttmiiatene eee 4 fo) I 
IRlewniguael saGococcée 3 2 fo) 
Valens. actanemierceets 2 2 I 
iElay ertorde sets: 2 3 fo) 
Pennsylvania ...... 2 2 fo) 
Cornell, mites este I 4 fe) 

The tennis team lost the match 


against the Montclair Athletic Club 
and won that against Rutgers. The 
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match with Cornell had to be aban- 
doned because of rain. The golf team 
was defeated by the New Brunswick 
Club on May 28. The lacrosse team 
has been unsuccessful in its games this 
spring, although in the game against 
Harvard on South Field there was 
some excellent playing. 

In the annual intercollegiate track 
games held this year at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Babcock of Columbia 
secured second place in the pole vault, 
with a vault of twelve feet. In the 
track and field games with the Naval 
Academy the Columbia team was de- 
feated by the score of 64% points to 


52%. 
R. A. M. 


ALUMNI RECORD 


One of the most successful and en- 
thusiastic meetings of the Association 
of the Alumni of Columbia College 
was held in the rooms of the Aldine 
Association on Monday evening, May 
4. President Butler, Dean Van Am- 
ringe, Dean Goetze and Professor Eg- 
bert addressed the gathering, Presi- 
dent Demorest of the Association 
acting as chairman. After the speeches 
a buffet supper was served im an ad- 
joining room. 

The following resolutions in regard 
to the future publication of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News were recently 
adopted by the Alumni Council: 

Resolved, that the publication of the 
Alumni News be continued for the 
year IQIO-II at a cost not exceeding 
$3500, and that said sum or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary be ap- 
propriated therefor, provided that an 
underwriting of not less than $2000 
can first be secured to guarantee the 
Council against the excess, if any, of 
the cost of publication over receipts 
on subscriptions and advertisements, 
an 

Resolved, that the subscription price 
of the paper be fixed at $2.00 for all 
non-members of associations, and $1.00 
for members, and that the officers of 
the Council be authorized to issue a 
circular calling for subscriptions. 

Resolved, that Robert Arrowsmith, 
*82, be appointed managing editor of 
the News for the year 1910-11, Reuben 
A. Meyers, ’o02, business editor, and 
Charles B. Going, 82S, and George 
B. Compton, ’o9, associate editors, with 


power to add to their number such 
other associate editors as the advisory 
committee shall approve. 

Resolved, that the present advisory 
committee be continued for the year 
1910-11 with the additions of J. Gard- 
ner Hopkins, ’o2, and such others as 
the committee may appoint. 

The following verses by John Ers- 
kine, ’00, secured the prize of fifty dol- 
lars offered by the Illinois Alumni 
Association for a Columbia marching 
song: 

MarcHInGc SONG 

When you’re marching for Columbia, 
you'd better march like men! 

And every mile you march with her 
youll wish were eight or ten; 

When you’re marching for Columbia, 
your four years won’t be long, 

And then you'll wish you back again 
to sing her marching song— 


CHORUS: 

Marching for Columbia, a royal road 
we tread! 

The heart is beating high, and the 
blood runs red, 

We're all young together, and the best 
of life’s ahead, 
When we march for Columbia! 


Now the thunder of the city sets Co- 
lumbia’s heart athrill. 

Our home is on a _ battle-field,—the 
battle’s with us still! 

We keep the city’s honor, we build the 
city’s walls, 

And when she calls for fighting men, 
it’s Columbia men she calls. 


IgIo] 


They are sitting down and dreaming, 
are some folk we needn’t name, 

Of their dead and gone forefathers, 
who gave them all their fame; 
But we’ve more and better fellows 

than we've ever had before, 
And we’re marching toward tomorrow, 
that will give us plenty more. 
The award for the music has not 
yet been made. 


The following new alumni associa- 
tions have been established since the 
appearance of the March Quarrerty: 
Mexico, with headquarters in Mexico 
City, Texas, and Utah; also the so- 
ciety of the Upper Eighties. 

The following men will continue to 
hold alumni association scholarships in 
the College and the School of Mines 
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William Walter Renwick, ’11C, IIli- 
nois. 
John Pierre Roche, ’11C, Illinois. 


Anthony Wayne Caruthers, ’13S, 
Pittsburgh. 
The first annual dinner of the 


Alumni Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity in Northern New York was 
held at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., on the evening of May 4, the 
Alumni Council being represented by 
Professor M. I. Pupin of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering and Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Tombo, Jr. The interest 
in the meeting was enhanced by the 
fact that the presiding officer, Mr. 
Walter I. Slichter, 95S, president of 
the Association, had just been ap- 
pointed professor of electrical engi- 
neering in the University. 


next year: 


GeeRavaoldsuestearisys Irs, 7136, Mr. Reuben A. Meyers, ’02, has been 
Western New York. appointed acting secretary of the 
Gilbert S. B. Darlington, ’12C, Alumni Council during the absence of 
Philadelphia. Professor Tombo on sabbatical leave, 


that is from July I, 1g10, to February 
Wb, MOV, 


Carolus Sylvester Woodwell, ’12C, 
Washington, D. C. 


NECROLOGY 


CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH, founder of the People’s Institute, died of pneu- 
monia on Tuesday, March 29, 1910, at the home of his brother-in-law, Charles 
B. Cole, in Montclair, N. J. Mr. Smith was born in Andover, Massachusetts, on 
April 27, 1853. He received the degree of A.B. from Amherst College in 1874 
and that of A.M. from the same institution in 1880. After graduating from 
Amherst he studied at Berlin, Paris, Rome, Madrid, Oxford and Copenhagen,, 
returning to this country in 1880 to become instructor in Italian and Spanish and 
also Gebhard professor of German in Columbia University. In 1882 his title 
was changed to professor of modern languages and foreign literatures, and in 
1886 he was also made lecturer in Norman-French. In 1800 his title was 
changed to professor of Romance languages and literatures, but he resigned in 
the following year. In 18096 he organized the Comparative Literature Society 
and in the following year founded the People’s Institute, with which his name 
has always been associated. This institute, in the words of its founder, was 
to be “responsible to neither Board of Education, political, social, or theological 
party.” It was to “bridge the chasm between the masses and the classes,” and 
be a place where the “information obtained by representatives of the classes in 
the professions and in the public could be brought to the masses,” and where by 
absolute freedom of speech it could be corrected by their criticisms. The insti- 
tute was to provide the unorganized masses, by illustrated lectures, dramatic pres- 
entations, and speeches by well-known men, with a continuous education im 
history and literature treated only as they related to some modern problem. 

Dr. Smith was awarded a gold medal for his book, “ Working with the 
people,” and for founding the People’s Institute, by the Exposition at Liége in 
1905. He also received the diploma of honor and silver medal at the Milan Ex- 
position in 1906, and a diploma of honor at the International Exposition in Paris 
in 1907. He wrote several books, one of them a collection of poems. He was 
a member of the Authors’ Club and the Century Association. His home in this: 
city was at 29 West Sixty-eighth Street. 
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Braun, Arthur Peter, E.M. 10907, 
died recently as the result of a mining 
accident in Mexico. 

Brown, Frederick Tilden, M.D. 1880, 
died at Bethel, Maine, on May 7, 19I0. 

CuisHotm, Alexander Robert, class 
of 1855 College, died in New York 
City on March 10, 1910, in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

Curtinc, Robert Livingston, class of 
1889 College, died in London, England, 
on May 6, roIo. 

Drxon, Hiram R., class of 1864 Law, 
died in New York City on May 26, 
IQIO. 

Druckites, Louis, M.D. 1886, died 
in New York City on March 24, 1910, 
in his fifty-fifth year. 

Etsner, Simon L., M.D. 1887, died 
in Rochester, N. Y., on June 5, 1910. 

Evans, George Abraham, M.D. 1874, 
died in Brooklyn, New York City, on 
March 31, 1910, in his sixty-sixth year. 

Footer, Hastings, class of 1909 Sci- 
ence,.died in New York City on April 


16, IQIo. 
GoELLER, Robert, A. B. 1888, A.M. 
1889, died in Brooklyn, New York 


City, on April 9, 1910, aged forty-two 
years. 

GoLpBERG, WILLIAM Victor, class of 
1892 Law, died in Denver, Colorado, 
on May 15, 1910, in his thirty-ninth 
year. 

GriFFEN, Daniel Merritt, M.D. 1801, 
died in Port Chester, N. Y., on June 3, 
1910, aged forty-four years. 

Hopenpyi, Eugene, M.D. 1885, died 
in New York City on May 5, 1910, in 
his forty-seventh year. 

Hocan, James J., LL.B. 1908, died in 


Columbia University Quarterly 
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New Haven, Connecticut, on March 19, 
IQIO. 

Jones, S. Beach, M.D. 1872, died in 
New York City on May 13, eae 

Ketty, Myra, class of 1899 T. C,, 
died at Torquay, England, on March 
31, IQIO. 

MitcHeELL, Cornelius Berrian, A.B. 
1862, A.M. 1865, died in New York 
City on May 25, Io10, in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Perrine, William Woodward, Jr., 
A.B. 1902, died im New York City on 
March 27, I9QI0. 

Ritsuer, Edward C., LL.B. 1880, 
died in Chicago, Illinois, on June 2, 
1910, in his forty-sixth year. 

Ryerson, John Albert, A.B. 1885, 
died in Chicago, Illinois, on May 16, 
IQIO. 

Snow, William Dunham, LL.B. 1876, 
died in Hackensack, N. J., on Febru- 
ary II, IQI0. 

Speir, Archibald Walker, LL.B. 1863, 
died in New York City on March to, 
1910, in his seventieth year. 

TitrorD, Wesley Hunt, class of 1872 
College, died on March 2, 1910. 

Traus, John Emil, M.D. 1886, died 
in New York City on December 25, 
1909, aged forty-eight years. 

Van CortTLaAnpT, Edward Newen- 
ham, E.M. 1885, died in New York 
City on March 29, 1910, aged forty- 
six years. 

ZABRISKIE, Rev. Jeremiah Lott, A.B. 
1854, died in Flatbush, New York City, 
on April 2, 1910, aged seventy-five 
years. 


ALMA’ MATER 


Mrs. Louise C. Halsey 


